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CHAPTER IV. 
HERON DYKE AND ITS INMATES. 


HE Denisons—or Denzons, as they used formerly to spell their 
name—were one of the oldest families in that part of Norfolk 
in which Heron Dyke was situated. They could trace back their 
descent in a direct line as far as the reign of Henry the Third, but 
beyond that their pedigree was lost in the mists of antiquity. Who 
was the first member of the family that settled at Heron Dyke, and 
how he came by the estate, were moot points which it was hardly 
likely would ever be satisfactorily cleared up after such a lapse of time. 
The Denisons had never been more than plain country squires. 
Several female members of the family had married people of title, but 
none of the males had ever held anything more than military rank. 
James the Second had offered a barony to the then head of the 
family, and the second George a baronetcy to the squire of that day, 
but both offers had been respectfully declined. 

No family in the county was better known either by name or 
reputation than the Denisons—the ‘‘ Mad Denisons,” as they were 
often called, and had been called any time these three hundred years. 
Not that any of them had ever been charged with lunacy, or had been 
shut up in a madhouse; but they had always been known as an excit- 
able, eccentric race, full of “queer notions,” addicted to madcap 
pranks and daredevil feats, such as seldom failed to astonish, and 
sometimes frighten their quiet neighbours, and had long ago earned 
for them the unenviable sobriquet mentioned above. 

A Gilbert Denison it was who, in the reign of William and Mary, 
wagered a hundred guineas that on a certain fifth of November he 
would have a bigger bonfire than his near friend and neighbour, 
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Colonel Duxberry. <A bigger bonfire he certainly had, for with his 
own hand he fired three of the largest hayricks on the farm, and so 
won the wager. 

A later Squire Denison it was who, when his father died and he 
should have come into the estate, was nowhere to be found and did 
not turn up till two years afterwards. He had quarrelled with his 
parents and run away from home; and he was ultimately found earning 
his living as a bare-back rider in a country circus. He it was who, 
when his friend the clown called upon him a year or two later to beg 
the loan of a sovereign, dressed the man up: in one of his own 
suits and introduced him to his guests at table as a distinguished 
traveller just returned from the East. Old Lord Fosdyke, who sat 
next the clown at dinner and was much taken with him, made a 
terrible to-do when he was told of the hoax that had been played 
off upon him: ever afterwards he refused to speak to or recognise 
Mr. Denison in any way. 

Two other heads of the family lost their lives in duels; one of them 
by the hand of his dearest friend, with whom he had had a difference 
respecting the colour of a lady’s eyebrows: the other by a stranger, 
with whom he had chosen to pick a quarrel “just for the fun of 
the thing.” There was an old distich well known to the country folk 
for twenty miles round Heron Dyke, which sufficiently emphasised 
the popular notion of the family’s peculiarities. It ran as under: 


‘6 Whate’er a Denzon choose to do, 
Need ne’er surprise, nor me nor you.” 


The existing mansion at Heron Dyke was the third which was 
known to have been built on the same site or in immediate proximity 
to it. The present house bore the date 1616, the one to which it 
was the’successor having been destroyed by fire. There was a tradi- 
tion in the family that the whilom lord of Heron Dyke set fire to the 
roof-tree of the old mansion with his own hand, hoping by such sum- 
mary method to exorcise the ghost of a girl dressed in white and 
having a red spot on her breast, which would persist in rambling 
through the upper chambers of the house during that weird half-hour 
when the daylight is dying, and night has not yet come. He had 
lately brought home his bride, and the young wife vowed that she 
would go back to her mother unless the ghost were got rid of. It is 
to be presumed that the means adopted proved effectual, since there 
seems to be no further record of the girl in white ever having put in 
an appearance afterwards. 

The present mansion of Heron Dyke formed three sides of an 
oblong square. A low, broad, lichen-covered wall made up the 
fourth side, just outside of which ran the moat, a sluggish stream some 
ten or a dozen feet broad, spanned by an old stone bridge grey with 
age. The house, which was but two stories high, was built of the 
black flints so common in that part of the country, set in some sort 
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of cement which age had hardened to the consistency of stone. 
Here and there the dull uniformity of the thick walls was relieved by 
diaper-patterned pilasters of faded red brick. The high, narrow, 
lozenge-paned windows were set in quaintly carved mullions of 
reddish freestone, the once sharp outlines of which were now blurred 
with age. The steep, high-pitched roof was covered with blue-black 
tiles which at one time had been highly glazed, but the rains and 
snows of many winters had dimmed their brightness, while in summer 
many-coloured mosses found lodgment in their crevices and patched 
them here and there with beauty. The tall, twisted chimneys of deep- 
red brick lent their warmth and colouring to the picture. 

There were dormer windows in the roofs of the two wings, but none 
in the main building itself. The grand entrance was reached by a 
flight of broad, shallow steps, crowned with a portico that was sup- 
ported by five Ionic columns: a somewhat incongruous addition to a 
house that otherwise was thoroughly English in all its aspects. In 
front of the house was a large oval lawn clumped with evergreens 
and surrounded by a carriage drive. The stables and domestic offices 
were hidden away at the back of the house, where also were the 
kitchen-garden, the orchard, and a walled-in flower garden, into which 
looked the windows of Mr. Denison’s favourite sitting-room. Just 
inside the low, broad wall, that bounded the moat, grew seven tall 
poplars, known to the cottagers and simple fisher-folk thereabouts as 
** The Seven Maidens of Heron Dyke.” 

The park was not of any great extent, the distance from the moat 
to the lodge gates on the high-road to Nullington being little more 
than half a mile. But it was well wooded and had nothing formal 
about it, and such as it was it seemed a fitting complement to the old 
house that looked across its pleasant glades. The house was built 
in a sheltered hollow not quite half a mile from the sea. It was pro- 
tected on the north by a shelving cliff that was crowned with a light- 
house. Behind it the ground rose gradually and almost imperceptibly 
for a couple of miles till the little town of Nullington was reached. 
Not far from the southern corner of the Hall, was an artificial hillock 
of considerable size and some fifty or sixty feet in height, which was 
thickly planted with larches. The park, in front of the house 
swept softly upward to its outermost wall. Beyond that, was a 
protecting fringe of young larches and scrubwood, then the ever- 
shifting sand dunes, and, last of all, the cold grey waters of the North 
Sea. For miles southward the land was almost as flat asa billiard 
table. The fields were divided by dykes which had been dug for 
drainage purposes, with here and there a fringe of pollard willows to 
break the dead level of monotony. The sea was invisible from the 
lower windows of the Hall, but there was a fine view of it from the 
dormer windows in the north wing, and here Ella Winter had had a 
room fitted up especially for herself. Had you ever slept at Heron Dyke 
on a winter night when a strong landward breeze was blowing, you 
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would have been hushed to rest by one of nature’s most majestic 
monotones. When you lay down and when you arose, you would 
have had in your ears the thunderous beat of countless thousands of 
white-lipped angry waves on the long level reaches of sand, that 
stretched away southward for miles as far as the eye could reach. 

When Gilbert Denison, uncle to the present squire of Heron 
Dyke, died from the results of an accident, at his lodgings in 
Bloomsbury Square, and when the strange provisions of his will 
came to be noised abroad, there was no lack of ill-advisers, who did 
their best to induce the youthful heir to contest the validity of the 
dead man’s will. But young Gilbert knew that his uncle had never 
been saner in his life than when he planned that particular proviso ; 
besides which, he was far too proud of his family name to drag the 
will of a Denison through the mire of the law courts. His uncle, 
who had always been looked upon as a sober, thrifty, bucolic-minded 
sort of man, had not failed to redeem the family reputation for 
eccentricity at the last moment, and young Gilbert had an idea that 
it was just the sort of thing he himself would have been likely to do 
under similar circumstances. 

To the surprise of his boon companions, he quietly accepted the 
situation thus forced upon him, and determined to make the best 
of it. After giving a farewell symposium to the friends who had so 
kindly helped him to sow his wild oats, London saw him no more 
for several years. He settled down at Heron Dyke, and became 
as staid and sober a specimen of a country gentleman as a Denison 
was ever likely to become. His somewhat shattered constitution was 
now nursed with all the care and tenderness he could call up. If 
it were in the power of man to defeat that last hateful clause in his 
uncle’s will, he was the man to do it. 

“He will be sure to choose a wife before long,” said all the 
anxious matrons in the neighbourhood who had eligible daughters 
waiting to be mated. But Gilbert Denison did nothing of the kind. 
Years went by. He became a middle-aged man, then an elderly 
man, and all hope of his ever changing his bachelor condition 
gradually died away. There was a constantly floating rumour in the 
neighbourhood of a romantic attachment and a disappointment when 
he was young; but it might be nothing more than an idle story. It 
was even said that the lady had jilted him in favour of his cousin, 
and that there would have been bloodshed between the two men 
had not the other Gilbert hurried away with his young wife to Italy. 

It was this other Gilbert, or his descendants, who would come in 
for the Heron Dyke estates, should the present squire not live to see 
his seventieth birthday. There was no love lost between the senior 
and junior branches of the family. The estrangement begun in 
early life only widened with years. Its continuance, if not its 
origin, was probably due to the squire’s hard and unforgiving dispo- 
sition. The other side had more than once made friendly overtures 
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to the head of the house: but the squire would have none of them. 
He hated the whole “‘vile crew,” root and stump, he said; and if 
any one of them ever dared to darken his threshold, he vowed that 
he would shoot him without compunction. It was Squire Denison’s 
firm and fixed belief that the spies sometimes seen around his house 
—for spies he declared them to be—were emissaries of his relatives, 
sent to see whether he was not likely to die before his seventieth 
birthday. 

We made the squire’s acquaintance at his interview with Captain 
Lennox, after the return of the latter from London. His sixty- 
ninth birthday was just over. Could he but live eleven months 
more, all would be well. Ella Winter, in that case, would be heiress 
to all he had to leave, for he should will it to her; and his hated 
cousin, and his cousin’s family, would be left out in the cold, as 
they deserved to be. As everybody knew, the squire had been more 
or less of an invalid for many years; but latterly his complaint had 
assumed a rather alarming character, and there were weeks together 
when he never crossed the threshold of his own rooms, His dis- 
order was a mortal one—one that would most certainly carry him 
off at no very distant date—but that was a fact known to himself 
and Dr. Spreckley alone. 

For the last twenty years the squire had not kept up an estab- 
lishment at the Hall in accordance with his income and position 
in the county. There was Aaron Stone, his faithful old body- 
servant and major-domo, and Aaron’s wife, who was almost as old 
as he was. ‘There was the old couple’s handsome grandson, Hubert, 
who was the squire’s steward, bailiff, gamekeeper, and sometimes 
secretary and companion. ‘There were the gardener and his wife at 
the lodge on the Nullington road. When to these were added a 
coachman, a stable-boy, and two or three women-servants, the whole 
of the establishment was told. Mr. Denison had not given a dinner- 
party for years ; or, for the matter of that, gone to one. Now and 
then an old acquaintance—such as the vicar, or Sir Peter Dock- 
wray, or Colonel Townson—would drop in unceremoniously, and 
take the chance of whatever there happened to be for dinner; but 
beyond such casual visitants, very little company was kept. 

Mr. Denison had been compelled to give up horse exercise some 
few years ago. He took his airings in a jumbering, old-fashioned 
brougham, which might have been stylish and handsome once. 
Very often nothing occupied the shafts but a grey mare, that was 
nearly as lumbering as the vehicle itself. Old Aaron could get its 
best paces out of it when he drove it in the dog-cart to Nullington 
market and back. Ella Winter had a young chestnut filly for riding, 
powerful yet gentle, for which her uncle had given quite a fancy 
price. Another horse in the: squire’s stables was a big, serviceable 
hack, which Hubert Stone looked upon as being for his sole use ; 
indeed, no one but himself ever thought of mounting it. He rode 
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it here and there when about the squire’s business ; and sometimes, 
perhaps, when about his own. Better than all else he liked to 
accompany Ella when she went out riding. He would be dressed 
somewhat after the style of a gentleman farmer, in cut-away coat, 
buckskins, and: top-boots. He did not ride by the side of Ella as 
an equal would have done, nor yet so far. behind her as a groom. 
Many were the comments passed by the gossips of Nullington when 
they encountered Miss Winter and her handsome attendant cantering 
along the country roads, or quiet lanes that led to nowhere in par- 
ticular. 

Mr. Denison was well seconded in his saving propensities by his 
old servant, Aaron Stone. Aaron was born on the Heron Dyke 
estate, as had been his ancestors before him for two hundred years. 
Thus it fell out that, at the age of nineteen, he was appointed by 
the late squire to attend his nephew when he set out on the Grand 
Tour, and from that day to the present he had never left him. 
There were many points of similarity in the tempers and dispositions 
of master and'man. Both of them were obstinate, cross-grained 
men, with strong wills of their own, and both of them were inclined 
to play the small tyrant as far as their opportunities would allow. 
They grumbled at each other from January till December, but were 
none the less true friends on that account. No other person dare 
say to the squire a tithe of the things that Aaron said with impunity, 
and probably no other servant would have put up with Mr. Denison’s 
wayward humours and variable temper as Aaron did. ‘Twenty times 
a year the squire threatened to discharge his old servant as being 
lazy, wasteful, and good-for-nothing ; and a month seldom passed 
without Aaron vowing that he would pack up his old hair trunk, and 
never darken the doors of Heron Dyke again. But neither of them 
meant what he said. 

Aaron’s wife, Dorothy, had been a Nullington girl, and had heard 
people talk about the Denisons of Heron Dyke ever since she could 
remember anything. She was now sixty-five years old: a little, 
withered, timid woman, slightly deaf, and very much in awe of her 
husband. She believed in dreams and omens, and was imbued 
with all sorts of superstitious fancies local to the neighbourhood 
and to the Hall. Perhaps her deafness had something to do with 
her reticence of speech, for she was certainly a woman of very few 
words, who went about her duties in a silent, methodical way, and 
did not favour strangers. 

One son alone had blessed the union of Aaron and Dorothy. He 
proved to be something of a wild spark, and ran away from home 
before he was one-and-twenty. Subsequently he joined a set of 
strolling players, and a year or two later he married one of the com- 
pany. The young lady whom he made his wife was reported to 
come of a good family, and, like himself, was said to have run away 
from home. Anyhow, they did not live long to enjoy their wedded 
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happiness. ‘Four years later the little boy, Hubert, fatherless and 
motherless, was brought to Heron Dyke, and then it was that Aaron 
Stone learnt for the first time that he had a grandson. 

The squire was pleased with the lad’s looks, and took pity on his 
forlorn condition. He was sent to Easterby, and brought up by one 
of the fishermen’s wives, and when he was old enough he was put 
to a good school, Mr. Denison paying all expenses. He always 
spent his holidays at the Hall, and there it was, when he was about 
twelve years old, that he first saw Ella, who was his junior by two 
years. Children, as a rule, think little of the differences of social 
rank; at all events, Ella did not, and she and handsome, bright- 
eyed Hubert soon became great friends. Mr. Denison, if he noticed 
the intimacy, did not disapprove of it. They were but children, and 
no harm could come of it; and perhaps it was as well that Ella should 
have someone with her besides Nero, the big retriever, when she 
went for her lonely rambles along the shore, or gathering nuts and 
blackberries in the country lanes. This pleasant companionship—both 
pleasant and dangerous to Hubert, young though he still was— 
was renewed and kept up every holiday season till the boy was six- 
teen. Then all at once there came a great gap. Ella was sent abroad 
to finish her education, and although she saw her uncle several 
times in the interim, Hubert, as it happened, saw no more of her till 
she came home for good at nineteen years of age. But before this 
came about, Hubert’s own career in life had been settled : at least, for 
some time tocome. When the boy was seventeen the squire decided 
that he had had enough schooling, and that it was time for him to 
set about earning his living. How he was to set about it was ap- 
parently a point that required some consideration; meanwhile, the 
boy stayed on at Heron Dyke. He was a bold rider and a good 
shot. He wrote an excellent hand, and was quick at figures. In 
fact, he was an intelligent, teachable young fellow, who had made 
good use of his opportunities at school: moreover, he could keep 
his temper well under control when it suited him to do so; and, 
little by little, the squire began to find him useful in many ways. 
He himself was growing old, and Aaron got more stupid every year 
that he lived. By-and-bye nothing more was said about Hubert 
having to earn a living elsewhere. He relieved the squire of many 
duties that had become irksome to him; and when a man of his 
years has once dropped a burden he rarely cares to pick it up again. 
In short, by the time Hubert was twenty years old he had made 
himself thoroughly indispensable to the squire. 

No one but Hubert himself ever knew with what a fever of unrest 
he awaited the coming home of Ella Winter. Had she forgotten 
him? Would she recognise him after all these years? How would 
she greet him? He tormented himself with a thousand vain ques- 
tions. He knew now that he loved her with all the devotion of a 
deeply passionate heart. 
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Miss Winter came at last. The moment her eyes rested on Hubert 
she recognised him, changed though he was. She came up to him 
at once and held out her hand. ‘ When I see so many faces about 
me that I remember, then I know that I am at home,” she said, look- 
ing into his eyes with that sweetly serious look of hers. 

Hubert touched her hand, blushed, and stammered ; although, as 
a rule, there were few young men more self-possessed than he was. 
At the same moment a chill ran through him. His heart seemed as 
if it must break. The Ella of his day-dreams—the bright-eyed, sunny- 
haired little maiden who had treated him almost like a brother, who 
had grasped his wrist when she leaped across the runlets in the 
sands, who had imperiously ordered him to drag down the tall 
branches of the nut-trees till the fruit was within her reach—had 
vanished from his ken for ever. In her stead stood Miss Winter, a 
strangely-beautiful young lady, whose face was familiar and yet un- 
familiar. As he saw and recognised’ this, he saw, too, and recog- 
nised for the first time, the impassable gulf that divided them. She 
was a lady, the daughter of an ancient house: he was not a gentle- 
man, and nothing could ever make him one, at least in her eyes, or 
in the eyes of the world to which she belonged. He was a son of 
the soil. He was Gurth the swineherd, and she was the Lady 
Rowena. What folly, what madness, to love one so utterly beyond 
his reach ! 


CHAPTER V. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


‘You must go round to the side door if you have any business 
here,” cried a shrill, angry, quavering voice, from an upper window, 
in answer to the loud knocking of a stranger at the main entrance to 
Heron Dyke. Edward Conroy—for he it was—could not at first 
make out where the voice came from, but when he stepped from 
under the portico and glanced upward, he saw a withered face pro- 
truded from one of the upper windows, and a skinny hand and arm 
pointing in the direction of a door which he now noticed for the 
first time in a corner of the right wing. For the first time, too, he 
now saw that the grim. old door at which he had been knocking 
looked as if it had not been opened for years, and that the knocker 
itself was rusty from disuse. Even the steps that led up to the por- 
tico were falling into disrepair, and through the cracks and crevices 
tiny tufts of grass and patches of velvety moss showed themselves 
here and there. 

Conroy descended the steps slowly, and then turned to take 
another look at the grey old house, which he had never seen before 
to-day. ‘The first view of it, as he crossed the bridge over the moat, 
had not impressed him favourably. But now that he looked at it 
again, the quaint formality of its lines seemed to please him better. 
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It might have few pretensions to architectural dignity; but, with the 
passage of years, there had come to it a certain harmoniousness 
such as it had never possessed when it was new. Summer sun and 
winter rain had not been without their effect upon it. They had 
toned down the hardness of its original outlines : its coldness seemed 
less cold, its formality not so formal, as they must once have seemed. 
It was slowly mellowing in the soft, sweet air of antiquity. 

He noticed, as he walked along the front of the house from the 
main entrance to the side door, that the entire range of windows on 
the ground floor had their shutters fastened, and those of the upper 
floor their blinds drawn down. His heart chilled for a moment as 
the thought struck him that someone might perhaps be lying dead 
inside the house. But then he reflected that he should surely have 
heard such a thing spoken of at the village inn, where he had slept 
last night. Was it not, rather, that the house had always the same 
shut-up look that it wore to-day ? 

Conroy knocked at the side door, a heavy door also, and was 
answered by the loud barking of a dog. After waiting for what 
seemed an intolerable time, he heard footsteps in the distance, 
which slowly drew nearer. The door was unbolted, and opened 
as far as the chain inside would permit. Through this opening 
peered forth the crabbed, wizened face of an old man—of a man 
with a pointed chin, and a long nose, and eyes that were full of 
suspicion and ill-humour. 

‘‘And what may be your business at Heron Dyke?” he de- 
manded, in a harsh, querulous voice, after a look that took in the 
stranger from head to foot. 

*“* Be good enough to give this card to Mr. Denison, and if he can 
spare two minutes 7 

“‘ He won’t see any strangers without he knows their business first,” 
interrupted the old man, brusquely, as he turned the card to the 
light that was streaming through the open doorway into the dim 
corridor in which he stood, and read the name printed on it. 
‘Never heard of you before,” he added. ‘‘ Maybe you are a spy— 
a mean, dastardly spy,” he continued, after a pause, still eyeing the 
young man suspiciously from under his thick white eyebrows. 

‘A spy! No, I am not a spy. Have you any spies in these 
parts ?” 

** Lots of them.” 

** And what do they come to spy out?” 

“ That’s none of your business, sir, so long as you’re not one— 
though that has to be proved,” answered the crusty old man, as he 
went away with the card, leaving Conroy outside. 

He turned, and began to pace the gravelled pathway in front of 
the door. ‘Is my sweet princess here, I wonder, and shall I suc- 
ceed in seeing her?” he said to himself. ‘‘ Very like a wild-goose 
chase, this errand of mine. To see her once in London for a couple 
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of hours—to fall in love with her then and there—to come racing 
down to this out-of-the-world spot, weeks afterwards, on the bare 
possibility of seeing her again—when she probably remembers no 
more of me than she does of any other indifferent stranger—what 
can that be but the act of a ” 

Light footsteps were coming swiftly down the stone corridor, 
Conroy’s face flushed, and a strange eager light leapt into his eyes, 
There was a rustle of garments, then the heavy chain dropped, the 
door swung wide on its hinges, and Ella Winter stood revealed to 
Conroy’s happy gaze. 

His card was in her hand. She glanced from it to his face, and, 
a momentary blush mounting to her cheek, she advanced a step or 
two and held out her hand. ‘“ Mr. Conroy,” she said, “I have not 
forgotten your sketches. Or you either,” she added, as if by an 
after-thought, a smile playing round her lips by this time, coming 
and going like May sunshine. 

She led the way in, and he followed. The long, flagged corridor, 
with its dim light, struck him with a chill, after coming out of the 
bright air. Ella entered a small, oak-panelled room, plainly and 
heavily furnished, and invited Mr. Conroy to sit down. 

‘* We live mostly at the back of the house,” she observed. ‘ My 
uncle prefers the rooms to those in front.” 

“It is a grand old house,” answered Conroy. ‘ And what might 
it not be made!” he added to himself. 

** You received your portfolio of sketches back safely, Mr. Conroy, 
I hope. My aunt left them at your address that day when we went 
out for our drive.” 

‘** Did you indeed leave them! Were you so good?” 

‘Sketches such as those are too valuable to be trusted to the 
chance of loss,” said Ella. 

“‘T was so very sorry not to call again on Mrs, Carlyon, as I 
had promised,” he continued, ‘but the next day but one I had to 
leave town. I wonder what she thought of me?” 

“T don’t think she thought at all,” replied Ella ingenuously— 
**though she would, I am sure, have been glad to see you. Aunt 
Gertrude was too full of, her loss in those days to notice who visited 
her. On the evening of the party she lost her jewels.” 

“Lost her jewels!” exclaimed Conroy. ‘Do you mean those 
she wore?” 

“No, no. Her casket of jewels was stolen from her dressing- 
room. Some of them were very valuable. The case was left on her 
dressing-table, and it disappeared during the evening.” 

‘* Was the case itself stolen ?” 

‘We thought so that night, but the next morning when the house- 
maids were sweeping her boudoir—the room in which we looked at 
your sketches, if you remember—they found the case on the floor, 
ingeniously hidden behind the window curtain.” 
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“* Empty ?” 

“Oh, of course. The thief had taken the contents and left the 
case. Aunt Gertrude can hear nothing of them.” 

**T hope and trust she will find them,” was Mr. Conroy’s warm 
answer. And then he went on, after a perceptible pause. ‘I think 
you know already, Miss Winter, that I am connected with the press. 
The world being quiet just now, my employers, having nothing better 
for me to do, have found a very peaceful mission for me for the time 
being. They have sent me into this part of the country to take 
sketches of different old mansions and family seats, and I am here to- 
day to seek Mr. Denison’s permission to make a couple of drawings 
of Heron Dyke.” 

Ella hesitated for a moment or two, toying nervously with Conroy’s 
card, which she still held. Then she spoke. 

** My uncle is a confirmed invalid, Mr. Conroy, and very much of 
a recluse. Strangers, or indeed acquaintances whom he has not 
met for a long time, are unwelcome to him, even when there is no 
need for him to see them personally. Whether he will see you, or 
grant you the permission you ask for, without seeing you, is more 
than I can tell. I will, however, try my best to induce him to 
do so.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Conroy. ‘I certainly should like 
to take some sketches of this old house: but, rather than put Mr. 
Denison out of the way, or cause the slightest annoyance in the 
matter, I will forego , 

‘* Certainly not,” Ella hastily interrupted: ‘at least, until I have 
spoken to my uncle. If he would but see. you it might rouse him 
from the lethargy that seems to be gradually creeping over him, and 
would do him good. To receive more visitors would be so much 
better for him! You will excuse me for a few minutes, will you 
not ?” 

“* What a life for this fair young creature to lead!” Conroy said to 
himself as soon as she was gone. ‘To be shut up in this gloomy old 
house with a querulous hypochondriac who suspects an enemy in 
every stranger and dreads he knows not what: but it seems to me 
that women can endure things that would drive a man crazy. Would 
that I were the knight to rescue her from this wizard’s grasp and take 
her out into the sweet sunlight !” 

He stood gazing out of the window, tapping the panes lightly 
with his fingers and smiling to himself, lost in dreams. 

‘* My uncle will see you,” said Ella, as she re-entered the room. 

“Thank you for your kind intervention.” 

‘He is in one of his more gracious moods to-day: but you must 
be careful not to contradict him if you wish to obtain his sanction 
to what you require. And now I will show you to his room.” 

After traversing two or three flagged passages, Conroy was ushered 
into a room which might have been an enlarged copy of the one he 
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had just left. It was the same room in which Captain Lennox’s 
interview took place on the night of his return from,London. Aaron 
Stone was coming out as Conroy went in. The old man greeted him 
with a queer, sour look, and some uncomplimentary remark, muttered 
to himself. Then he went out and banged the heavy door noisily 
behind him. 

«¢ S—s—s—s ! That confounded door again!” exclaimed a rasping, 
high-pitched voice from behind the screen at the farther end of the 
room. ‘ Will that old rapscallion never remember that I have nerves ? 
Ah—ha! if I could but cuff him as I used to do!” added the 
squire, breaking off with a fit of coughing. 

Ella held up a warning finger and waited without moving till all was 
quiet again. She glided across the polished, uncarpeted floor and 
passed in front of the screen. Conroy waited in the background. 

“‘T have brought Mr. Conroy to see you, Uncle Gilbert—the gen- 
tleman who wants to take some sketches of the Hall,” said Ella in 
tones a little louder than ordinary. 

*“* And who gave you leave, young lady, to introduce any strangers 
here? Why % 

‘You yourself gave me leave, uncle, not many minutes ago,” she 
quietly interposed. ‘ You said that you would see Mr. Conroy.” 

“ Did I, child ?” 

‘* Certainly you did.” 

“Then my memory must be failing me faster than I thought it was.” 
Here came a deep sigh followed by a moment or two of silence. 
‘You are right, Ella. I remember it now. Let us see what this 
bold intruder is like.” 

Conroy stepped forward in front of the screen and saw before him 
the Master of Heron Dyke. He looked to-day precisely as he had 
looked that evening, long ago, counting by weeks, when Captain 
Lennox called at the Hall. It might be that his face was a little 
thinner and more worn, but that was the only difference. 

“So! You are the young jackanapes who wants to sketch my 
house—eh ?” said Mr. Denison, as he peered into Conroy’s face with 
eager, suspicious eyes. ‘‘ How do I know that you are not a spy— 
a vile spy?” He ground out the last word from between his teeth 
and craned his long neck forward so as to bring it closer to Conroy’s 
face. 

** Do I look like a spy, sir?” asked Conroy calmly, as he went a 
pace nearer to the old man’s chair. 

‘What have looks to do with it? There’s many a false heart 
behind a fair-seeming face. Aye, many—many.” He spoke the 
last words as if to himself, and when he had ended he sat staring out 
of the window like one who had become suddenly oblivious of every- 
thing around him. His lips moved, but no sound came from them. 

Mr. Denison’s reverie was broken by the entrance of Aaron with 
letters and newspapers. Then the squire turned to Conroy. ‘So, 
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you're not a spy, eh? Well, I don’t think you look like one. And 
pray what can there be about a musty tumble-down old house, like 
this, that you should want to make a sketch of it ?” 

“The Denisons are one of the oldest families in Norfolk. Surely, 
sir, some account of the home of such a family would interest many 
people.” 

“And how come you to know so much about the Denisons ?” 
shrewdly asked the squire. ‘‘ But sit down. It worries me to see 
people standing at my elbow.” 

‘*Such knowledge is a part of my stock in trade,” said Conroy, as 
he took a chair. ‘I have not only to make the sketches, but to tell 
the public all about them. Both in Burke and the ‘ County History’ 
I have found many interesting particulars of the old family whose 
home is at Heron Dyke.” 

“Um—ah! And pray, young sir, what other houses in the county 
have you sketched before you found your way here ?” 

‘None; I have come to you, sir, before going anywhere else.” 

‘Well said, young man. The county can boast of finer houses 
by the score, but what are the families who live in them? Mush- 
rooms, Mere mushrooms in comparison with the Denisons. We 
might have been ennobled centuries ago had we chosen to accept a 
title. But the Denisons always thought themselves above such 
gewgaws.” 

‘Was it not to the same purport, sir, that Colonel Denison 
answered James the Second when his Majesty offered him a patent 
of nobility on the eve of the Battle of the Boyne ?” 

“ Ah—ha! your reading has been to some purpose,” said the old 
man, with a dry chuckle. ‘‘ That’s the colonel’s portrait over there 
in the left-hand corner. They used to tell me that I was something 
like him when I was a young spark.” 

Evidently he was pleased. He rubbed his lean, chilly fingers 
together and fell into another reverie. Conroy glanced round. Ella 
was sitting at her little work-table busy with her crewels. What a 
sweet picture she made in the young man’s eyes as she sat there in 
her grey dress, with the rich coils of her chestnut hair bound closely 
round her head, and an agate locket set in gold suspended from her 
neck by a ribbon, in which was a portrait of her dead mother. Not 
knowing that Conroy was gazing at her, her eyes glanced up from 
her work and encountered his, Next moment the long lashes hid 
them again, but the sweet carnation in her cheeks betrayed that she 
had been taken unawares. 

Then Gilbert Denison spoke again. ‘‘ There’s something about 
you, young man,” he said, “that seems to wake in my mind an echo 
of certain old memories which I thought were dead and buried for 
ever. Whether it’s in your voice, or your eyes, or in the way you 
carry your head, or in all of them together, I don’t know. Very 
likely what I mean exists only in my own imagination: I sometimes 
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think I’m getting into my dotage. What do you say your name is?” 
he asked, abruptly. 

“Conroy, sir. Edward Conroy.” 

Mr. Denison shook his head. ‘I never knew any family of that 
name.” 

‘‘The Conroys have been settled in North Devon for the last 
three hundred years.” 

‘‘Never heard of ’em. But that’s no matter. As I said before, 
there’s something about you that comes home to me and I like, 
though I’ll be hanged if I know what it is, and I’ve no doubt I’m an 
old simpleton for telling you as much, Anyhow, you may take what 
sketches of the place you like. You have my free permission for 
that. And if you’re not above dining off boiled mutton—we are 
plain folk here now—you may find your way back to this room at five 
sharp, and there will be a knife and fork ready for you. Why not?” 

The interview was over. Ella conducted Conroy into another 
room, and then rang the bell. ‘‘ There must be some magic about 
you,” she said, with a smile, “to have charmed my uncle as you 
have. You don’t know what a rarity it is for him to see a fresh face 
at Heron Dyke.” 

Aaron Stone answered the bell. Ella gave Conroy into his 
charge, with instructions to show him all that there was to be seen, 
and to allow him to sketch whatever he might choose. The old 
man received this with a bad grace. He had become so thoroughly 
imbued with the fear of spies and what they might do, that no cour- 
tesy was left in him. Growling something under his breath about 
strangers on a Friday always bringing ill-luck, he limped away to 
fetch his bunch of keys. 

‘What a capital subject for an etching,” thought Conroy, as he 
looked after the old man. 

When five o’clock struck, Conroy shut up his sketch-book and 
retraced his way to Mr. Denison’s room. The dinner was almost as 
homely as the host had divined that it would be. But if the viands 
were plain, the wine was super-excellent, and as Conroy could see 
that he was expected to praise it, he did not fail to do so. A basin 
of soup, followed by a little jelly and a glass of Madeira, formed 
Mr. Denison’s dinner. His bodily weakness was evidently very great. 
It seemed to Conroy that the man was upheld and sustained more 
by his indomitable energy of will than by any physical strength he 
might be possessed of. ‘‘ Heron Dyke will want a new master before 
long,” was Conroy’s unspoken thought, as he looked at the long- 
drawn, cadaverous face before him. 

Ella would have left the room when the cloth was drawn, but her 
uncle bade her stay ; for which Conroy thanked him inwardly. The 
young artist quickly found that if the evening were not to languish, 
perhaps end in failure, he must do the brunt of the talking himself. 
Mr. Denison was no great talker at the best of times, and Ella, from 
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some cause or another, was more reserved than usual; so Conroy 
plunged off at a tangent, and did his best to interest his hearers 
with an account of his experiences in Paris during the disastrous 
days of the Commune. As Desdemona of old was thrilled by the 
story of Othello’s adventures, so was Ella thrilled this evening. 
Even Mr. Denison grew interested, and for once let his mind wander 
for a little while from his own interests and his own concerns. 

As they sat thus, the September evening slowly darkened. The 
candles were never lighted till the last moment. Conroy sat facing 
the windows which opened into the private garden at the back of the 
Hall. The boundary of this garden was an ivy-covered wall about six 
feet high. A low-browed door in one corner gave access to the kitchen- 
garden, beyond which was the orchard, and last of all a wide stretch 
of park. There were flowers in the borders round the garden wall, but 
opposite the windows grew two large yews whose sombre foliage 
clouded much of the light that would otherwise have crept in through 
the diamond-paned windows, and made more gloomy still an apart- 
ment which, even on the brightest of summer days, never looked any- 
thing but cheerless and cold. On this overcast September eve the 
yew-trees outside blackened slowly and seemed to draw the darkness 
down from thesky. Aaron came in at last with candles, and while he 
was disposing them Conroy rose, crossed to one of the windows, and 
stood looking out into the garden. It was almost dark by this time. 
While looking thus, he suddenly saw the figure of a man emerge from 
behind one of the yews, stare intently into the room for a moment, 
and then vanish behind the other yew. Conroy was startled. Was 
there, then, really truth in the squire’s assertion that spies were con- 
tinually hovering round the Hall? Somehow he had deemed it 
nothing more than the hallucination of a sick man’s fancy. 

With what object could spies come to Heron Dyke? It wasa 
mystery that puzzled Conroy.- He crossed over to Ella and told her 
in a low voice what he had seen. She looked up with a startled ex- 
pression in her eyes. ‘Don’t say a word about it to my uncle,” 
she whispered. ‘It would only worry him and could do no good. 
Both he and Aaron often assert that they see strange people lurking 
about the house; but I myself have never seen anyone.” 

The squire began to talk again, and nothing more passed. When 
Conroy rose to take his leave, his host held his hand and spoke to 
him cordially. ‘You will be in the neighbourhood for some days 
you tell us, Mr. Conroy. If you have nothing better to do on Tues- 
day than spend a few hours with a half-doited old man and a country 
lassie, try and find your way here again. Eh, now?” 

This, nothing loth, Conroy promised to do; the more so as Ella’s 
needle was suspended in mid-air for a moment while she waited to 
hear his answer. Conroy’s eyes met hers for an instant as she gave 
him her hand at parting, but she was on her guard this time and 
nothing was to be read there. 
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He had not gone many steps from the house when there was a 
rustle amidst the trees he was passing ; and a young and well-dressed 
man, so far as Mr. Conroy could see, who had been apparently 
peering through an opening in the trees, walked away quickly. 

‘“‘ He was watching the house,” said Mr. Conroy to himself. ‘‘ One 
of the spies, I suppose. What on earth is it they are spying at ?” 

Dull enough felt Ella after Conroy’s departure. ‘TI’ll get a book,” 
she said, shaking off her thoughts, which had turned on the man 
Conroy had seen behind the yew-tree: and she went to a distant 
room in search of one. Coming back with it, she saw the two house- 
maids, Martha and Ann, standing at the foot of the stairs which led 
up to the north wing. One of them held a candle, the other clung 
to her arm ; both their faces were wearing an unmistakable look of 
terror. 

‘“‘ What is the matter?” she asked, going towards them. 

‘“‘ We’ve just heard something, Miss Ella,” whispered Ann. ‘“ One 
of the bed-room doors up there has just shut with a loud bang.” 

“ And it sounded like the door of Aer room,” spoke the other from 
her pale and frightened lips. ‘‘ Miss Ella, I am sare it was.” 

“ The door of whose room ?” asked Miss Winter sharply, her own 
heart leaping fast. 

“Of Katherine’s,” answered both the maids together. 

The leaping rose to Ella’s throat now. ‘‘What business had you 
in this part of the house at all?” she questioned, after a pause. 

‘* Mrs. Stone sent us after her spectacles,” explained Ann. “She 
left them in your sitting-room, ma’am, when she was up there seeing 
to the curtains this afternoon. She sent us, Miss Ella; she’d not go 
up herself at dark for the world.” 

‘* Did she send both of you?” was the almost sarcastic question. 

‘*Ma’am, she knows neither one of us would dare to go alone.” 

“You are a pair of silly, superstitious girls,” rebuked Miss 
Winter. ‘‘ What is there in the north wing to frighten you, more 
than in any other part of the house? I am surprised at you ; at you, 
Ann, especially, knowing as I do how sensibly your mother brought 
you up.” 

“I can’t help the feeling, miss, though I do strive against it,” said 
Ann with a half sob. ‘I know it’s wrong, but I can’t help myself 
turning cold when I have to come into this part of the house after 
dark,” 

‘We hear noises in the north wing as we don’t hear elsewhere,” 
said Martha, shivering. ‘Miss Ella, it is true—if anything ever 
was true in this world. It was the door of her room we heard just 
now—loud enough too. Just as if the wind had blown it to, or 
as if somebody had shut it in a temper.” 

“There is hardly enough wind this evening to stir a leaf,” reproved 
their young mistress. ‘And you know that every door in the north 
wing is locked outside ; except that of my sitting-room.” 
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‘** No, Miss Ella there’s not enough wind, and the doors is locked 
as you say; but we heard one of ’em bang, for all that, and it sounded 
like her door,” answered Martha, with respectful persistency. 

Ella looked at the young women. Could she cure them of this 
foolish fear, she asked herself—or, at least, soften it ? 

“Come with me, both of you,” she said, taking the candle into 
her hand, and leading the way up the great oaken staircase. Clinging 
to each other, the servants followed. This, the north wing, was the 
oldest part of the house. Here and there a stair creaked beneath 
their footsteps; at every corner there were fantastic shadows that 
seemed to lie in wait and then spring suddenly out. The squeaking 
of a mouse and the pattering of light feet behind the wainscot made 
the girls start and tremble; but Ella held lightly on her way till the 
corridor that ran along the whole length of the upper floor of the 
wing was reached. Into this corridor some dozen rooms opened. 
Here Ella halted for a moment, and held the candle aloft. 

“You shall see for yourselves that it could not be any of these 
doors you heard. We will examine them one by one.” 

One after another the doors were tried by Miss Winter. Each 
door was found to be locked, its key on the outside. When she 
reached Number Nine she drew in her breath and paused for a moment 
before turning the handle: perhaps she did not like that room more 
than the girls did. It was the room they had called “her room.” 
But Number Nine was locked as the others were locked, and Ella 
passed on. 

When all the doors had been tried Ella turned to the servants. 
“You see now that you must have been mistaken,” she said, speak- 
ing very gravely ; but in their own minds neither Martha nor Ann 
would have admitted anything of the kind. 

Ella saw they were not satisfied. Leading the way back to Number 
Nine, she turned the key, opened the door, and went in. The two 
girls ventured no farther than the threshold. The room contained 
the ordinary adjuncts of a bed-chamber; and of one apparently in 
use. Across a chair hung a servant’s muslin apron, on the chest of 
drawers lay a servant’s cap, a linen collar, and a lavender neck ribbon. 
Simple articles all, yet the two housemaids shuddered when their 
eyes fell on them. In a little vase on the chimney-piece were a 
few withered flowers ; violets and snowdrops. The oval looking-glass 
on the dressing-table was festooned with muslin, tied with bows of 
pink ribbon. But Ella, as she held the candle aloft and gazed round 
the room, saw something to-night that she had never noticed before. 
The bows of ribbon had been untied and the muslin drawn across 
the face of the glass so as completely to cover it. 

Ella had been in the room some weeks ago, and she felt sure that 
the looking-glass was not covered then. It must have been done 
since; but by whom, and why? That none of the seivants would 
enter the room of their own accord she knew quite well: yet whose 
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fingers, save those of a servant, could have done it? Despite her 
resolution to be calm, her heart chilled as she asked herself these 
questions, and her eyes wandered involuntarily to the bed, as though 
half expecting to see there the terrible outlines of a form that was 
still for ever. The same idea struck the two girls. 

* Look at that glass !” cried the one to the other in a semi-whisper. 
‘It is covered up as if there had been a death in the room.” 

Ella could bear no'more. Motioning the servants from the room, 
she passed out herself and re-locked the door. But this time she 
took the key with her instead of leaving it in the lock. 

‘“‘ You see there is nothing to be afraid of,” she said to the girls, 
as she gave them back the candle at the foot of the stairs. ‘Do 
not be so silly again.” 

But Ella Winter was herself more perplexed and shaken than she 
allowed to appear, or would have cared to admit. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ONE SNOWY NIGHT. 


One of the last houses that you passed before you began to climb 
the hill into Nullington was the vicarage; a substantial red-brick 
building of the Georgian era, standing a little way back from the 
road in a paved fore-court, access to which was obtained through a 
quaintly-wrought iron gateway. At the back of the house was a 
charming terraced garden with an extensive view, some prominent 
features of which were the twisted chimneys of Heron Dyke, and the 
seven tall poplars that overshadowed the moat. Here dwelt the Rev. 
Francis Kettle, vicar of Nullington-cum-Easterby, and his daughter 
Maria. The living was not a very lucrative one, being only of the 
annual value of six hundred pounds ; but the vicar was a man who, 
if his income has been two thousand a year, would have lived up to 
the full extent of it. He was fond of choice fruits, and generous 
wines, and French side dishes ; while indoors he never did anything 
for himself that a servant could do for him. Out of doors he would 
potter about in his garden by the hour together. He was sixty years 
old, a portly, easy-going, round-voiced man, who read prayers 
admirably, but whose sermons hardly afforded an equal amount of 
satisfaction to the more critical members of his congregation. To 
rich and poor alike Mr. Kettle was bland, genial, and courteous. 
No one ever saw him out of temper. A moment’s petulance was all 
that he would exhibit even when called from his warm fireside on a 
winter evening to go through the sloppy streets to pray by the bed- 
side of some poor parishioner. No deserving case ever made a 
direct appeal to his pocket in vain, although the amount given might 
be trifling ; but he was not a man who, even in his younger and 
mre active days, had been in the habit of seeking out deserving 
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cases for himself. Before all things, Mr. Kettle loved his own ease: 
ease of body and ease of mind: it was constitutional with him to do 
so, and he could not help it. He knew that there was much sin and 
misery in the world, but he preferred not to see them; he chose 
rather to shut his eyes and walk on the other side of the way. Not 
seeing the sin and misery, there was no occasion for him to trouble 
his mind or pain his heart about them. But if, by chance, some 
heartrending case, some pathetic tale of human wretchedness, did 
persist in obtruding itself on his notice, and would not be kept 
out of sight, then would all the vicar’s finer feelings be on edge for 
the remainder of that day. He would be restless and unhappy, and 
unable to settle down satisfactorily to his ordinary avocations. He 
would be as much hurt and put out of the way morally as he would 
have been hurt physically had he cut his finger. It was very 
thoughtless of people thus to disturb his equanimity and cause him 
such an amount of needless suffering. Next morning, however, the 
vicar would be his old, genial, easy-going self again, and human sin 
and wretchedness, and all the dark problems of life, would, so far as 
he was concerned, have discreetly vanished into the background. 

Perhaps it was a fortunate thing for the vicar that he had a daughter 
—at least, such a daughter as Maria. Whatever shortcomings there 
might be on the father’s part were more than compensated for on the 
daughter’s. Maria Kettle was one of those women who cannot be 
happy unless they are striving and toiling for someone other than 
themselves. Her own individuality did not suffice for her: she lost 
herself in the wants and needs of others. No one knew the little weak- 
nesses of her father’s character better than herself, and no one could 
have striven more earnestly than she strove to cover them up from 
the eyes of the world. If he did not care to visit among the sick 
and necessitous of his flock, or to have his easy selfishness disturbed 
by listening to the story of their troubles, she made suck amends as 
lay in her power. She did more, in fact, being a sympathetic and 
large-hearted woman, than it would have been possible for the vicar 
to have done, had his inclinations lain ever so much in that direc- 
tion. In the back streets of Nullington, and among the alleys and 
courts where the labouring people herded together, no figure was 
better known than that of the vicar’s daughter, with her homely 
features, her bright, speaking eyes, her dress of dark serge, her thick 
shoes, and her reticule. Little children who could scarcely talk were 
taught to lisp her name in their prayers, and the oldest of old people, 
as they basked outside their doors in the summer sunshine, blessed 
her, as she passed that way. 

Early in the present year, the state of the vicar’s health had 
caused alarm, and he was ordered to the South of France. Maria 
could not let him go alone, and for the time being the parish had to 
be abandoned to its fate, and to the. ministrations of a temporary 
clergyman, Maria felt a prevision that she should find most things 
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turned upside down when they got back to it—which proved to be 
the case. She and her father, the latter in good health, had now 
returned, and on the day following their arrival, Ella, all eagerness 
to see them, set off to walk to the vicarage. She and Maria were 
close and dear friends. 

That she should be required to tell all about everything that had 
transpired since their absence, Ella knew; it was only natural. More 
especially about that one sad, dark, and most unexplainable event 
which had taken place at the Hall in February last. She already 
shrank from the task in anticipation ; for, in truth, it had shaken her 
terribly, and a haunting dread lay ever on her mind. 

About midway between Heron Dyke and the vicarage, lying a 
little back from the road was a small inn, its sign a somewhat curious 
one, the ‘ Leaning Gate.” Its landlord, John Keen, had died 
in it many years ago: since which time it had been kept by his 
widow, a very respectable and hard-working woman, who made her 
guests comfortable in a homely way and who possessed the good-will 
of all the neighbours around. She had two daughters, Susan and 
Katherine ; who were brought up industriously by the mother, and 
were both nice-looking, modest, and good girls. Susan was somewhat 
dull of intellect. Katherine was rather a superior girl in intelligence 
and manners, and very clever with her needle; she had been the 
favourite pupil in Miss Kettle’s school, and later had helped to teach 
in it. Maria esteemed her greatly : and about fourteen months prior 
to the present time, when Miss Winter was wanting a maid, Maria 
said she could not do better than take Katherine. So Katherine 
Keen removed to the Hall, greatly to her mother’s satisfaction, for 
she thought it a good opening for the young girl; but not so much 
to the satisfaction of Susan. 

The sisters were greatly attached to one another. Susan especially 
loved Katherine. It is sometimes noticeable that where the intellect 
is not bright, the feelings are strong; and with an almost unreasonable, 
passionate tenderness Susan Keen loved her sister. Katherine’s removal 
to Heron Dyke tried her. She could hardly exist without seeing 
her daily ; and she would put her cloak on when the day’s work was 
done—for Susan assisted her mother in the inn—and run up to the 
Hall to see Katherine. But Katherine and Mrs. Keen both told 
her she must not do this : her going so frequently might not be liked 
at the Hall, especially by ill-tempered Aaron Stone and his wife. 
Thus admonished, Susan put a restraint upon herself, so as not to 
trouble anybody too often; but many an evening she would steal up 
at dusk, walk round the Hall, and stand outside watching the 
windows, hoping to get just one distant glimpse of her beloved 
Katherine. 

_ The time went on to February in the present year, Katherine 
giving every satisfaction at Heron Dyke : even old Aaron would now 
and then afford her a good word. And it should be mentioned that 
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the girl had made no fresh acquaintance; either of man or woman 
—she was thoroughly well-conducted in every way. 

Miss Winter’s own sitting-room and her bed-room were in the 
north wing. She had chosen them there on account of the beautiful 
view of the sea from the windows. Katherine slept in a room near 
her. On the evening of the fifteenth of February they were both 
in the sitting-room at work; Ella was making garments for some 
poor children in the village and had called Katherine to assist. 
Katherine had a headache; it got worse ; and at nine o’clock, Ella 
told her she had better go to bed. The girl thanked her, lighted 
her candle and went ; Ella, who went at the same time to her own 
room to get something she wanted, saw her enter her chamber and 
heard her lock herself in: and from that moment, Katherine Keen 
was never seen, alive or dead. Before the night was over, Ella—as 
you will hear her tell presently—had occasion to go to Katherine’s 
room; she found the door unlocked, and Katherine absent, the bed 
not having been slept in. Her apron, cap, collar, and neck-ribbon lay 
about, showing that she had begun to undress; but that was all. Of 
herself there was no trace ; there never had been any since that night. 

That she had not left the house was a matter of absolute fact, for 
old Aaron had already fastened the front door, and there could be no 
egress from it. In short it was a strange mystery, and puzzled the 
world. Where was she? What could have become of her? The 
matter caused no end of stir and commotion. Old Squire Denison, 
very much troubled at the extraordinary occurrence, instituted all 
kinds of enquiries, but to no purpose. Every nook and corner in 
the spacious house was searched again and again. Aaron Stone, 
cross enough with the girl often-times beforehand, seemed troubled 
with the rest; his wife declared openly, her eyes round with terror, 
that the girl must have been “spirited” away. The grandson, 
Hubert, was away at the time, and knew absolutely nothing whatever 
of the occurrence. 

But the sister, Susan, had a tale to tell, and it was a curious one. 
It appeared that that same morning she had met Katherine in the 
village, doing an errand for Miss Winter. Susan told her that a letter 
had come from their brother—a young man older than themselves, 
who had gone some years before to an uncle in Australia—and that 
she would bring it to the Hall that evening. However, when even- 
ing came, snow began to fall, and Mrs. Keen would not let Susan 
go out in it, for she had a cold. Presently the snow ceased, and 
Susan, wrapping her cloak about her, started with the letter. As 
she neared the Hall the clock struck nine—too late for Susan to 
attempt to call, for after that hour her visits were interdicted. She 
hovered about a short while, lest haply she might see one of the 
housemaids hastening home from some errand, and could send in 
the letter by her, or perhaps catch a glimpse of her darling sister at 
her window. ‘The sky was clear then, the moon shining brilliantly 
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on the snowy ground. As Susan stood there, a light appeared in 
Katherine’s room. She fancied she saw the curtain pulled momen- 
tarily aside, but she saw no more. While thus watching, Susan was 
startled by a cry, or scream of terror; two screams, the last very faint, 
but following close upon the other. They appeared to come from 
inside the house, Susan thought inside the room, and were in her 
sister’s voice—of that, Susan felt an absolute certainty. A little thing 
served to terrify her. She took to her heels, and burst into her 
mother’s kitchen in a pitiable state. The mother, and two or three 
people sitting in the inn, took it for granted that the cry must have 
been that of some night-bird ; and the terrified girl was got to bed. 

With the morning news was brought to the inn of Katherine’s strange 
disappearance; and, as already said, she had never been heard of 
from that day. Nothing could shake Susan’s belief that it was her 
sister’s screams ; she declared she knew her voice too well to be mis- 
taken. The event had a sad effect upon her mind: at times she really 
seemed but half-witted. She could not be persuaded but that Katherine 
was still in the house at Heron Dyke ; and as often as she could escape 
her mother’s vigilance would steal up in the dark and hover about 
outside, looking at the windows for Katherine: nay, more than once 
believing that she saw her appear at one of them. 

Such was the occurrence that had served to shake Miss Winter’s 
nerves, and that she was on her way now to the vicarage to be (as 
she well knew) cross-questioned about. 

Mr. Kettle met her with a fatherly kiss; telling her she looked 
bonnier than ever and that there was nothing like an English rosebud. 
Maria clasped her in her arms, Ella took her bonnet off and sat 
down with them in the bow-windowed parlour open to the summer 
breeze: and for some time it was hard to say which of the three 
talked the fastest. The vicar began, as a matter of course, about 
the shortcomings in the parish during his absence, especially about 
the churchwardens’ difficulties with Pennithorne—the tz: porary 
parson. That gentleman had persisted in having two big candle- 
sticks on the altar where no such articles had ever been seen before, 
and had attempted to establish a daily service, which had proved to 
be an ignominious failure, together with other changes and innovations 
that were more open to objection. Ella confirmed it all, and the 
vicar worked himself into a fume. 

“Confound the fellow!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I’d never have gone 
away had I known. Who was to suspect that meek-looking young 
jackanapes, with his gold-rimmed spectacles, had so much mischief 
in him. He looked as mild as new milk. And now, my dear, 
what about that strange affair concerning Katherine Keen?” resumed 
the vicar, after a pause. ‘Your letter to us, describing it, was hardly 
—hardly credible.” 

“ And it was—and is—hardly credible,” replied Ella. 

“ Well, child, just go over it now quietly.” 
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The light died out of Ella’s eyes, and her face saddened. But 
she complied with the request; not dwelling very minutely upon 
the particulars. The vicar and Maria listened to her in silence. 

“Tt is the most unaccountable thing I ever heard of,” cried the 
vicar impulsively when it was over. ‘‘ Locked up in her room and 
disappeared! Is there a trap-door in the floor? ” 

Ella shook her head sadly. ‘ The waxed boards of the room are 
all sound and firm.” 

_ And she could not have come out of her room and got out of 
the house, you say?” 

“No. It was not possible. She had a bad headache, as I tell 
you, and I told her she had better go to bed; that was about nine 
o’clock. While she was folding up the child’s petticoat she had 
been sewing at, Aaron came into the room to say that Uncle Gilbert 
was asking forme. Katherine lighted both the bed candles, which 
were on a tray outside, and we left the room together. I ran into my 
own room and caught up my prayer-book, for sometimes my uncle lets 
me read the evening psalms to him. Katherine was going into her 
room as Iran out ; she wished me good-night, went in, and locked it.” 

“Locked it!” exclaimed the vicar. ‘‘A bad habit to sleep with 
the door locked. Suppose a fire broke out!” 

‘‘T used to tell her so; but she said she could not feel safe with 
it unlocked. She and Susan were once frightened in the night when 
they were little girls, and had locked their door ever since. I went 
on down to Uncle Gilbert,” continued Ella. ‘‘ Aaron was then bolt- 
ing and barring the house-door—and, considering that he always 
carries away the key in his own pocket, you will readily see that 
poor Katherine had no chance of getting out by it.” 

“‘ There was the back door,” said the vicar: who, to use his own 
words, could not see daylight in this story. ‘“‘ Your great entrance 
door is, I know, kept barred and locked always.” 

“Ves, Aaron went straight to the back door from the front, 
fastened up that, and in like manner carried away the key. Believe 
me, dear Mr. Kettle, there was no chance that Katherine could go 
out of the house. And why should she wish to do so?” 

“ Well, go on, child. You found the room empty yourself in the 
middle of the night—was it not so?” 

“Yes—and that was a strange thing; very strange,” replied Ella, 
musingly. ‘I went to bed as usual, and slept well; but at four 
o’clock in the morning I was suddenly awakened by hearing, as I 
thought, Uncle Gilbert calling me. I awoke in a fright, you must 
understand, and I don’t know why: I have thought since that I 
must have had some disagreeable dream, though I did not remember 
it. I sat up in bed to listen, not really knowing whether Uncle 
Gilbert had called me, or whether I had only dreamt it ws 

“You could not hear your uncle calling all the way up in the 
north wing, Ella,” interrupted Miss Kettle. 
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“No; and I knew, if he had called, that he must have left his 
room and come to the stairs. I heard no more, but I was uneasy, 
and felt that I ought to go and see. I put on my slippers and my 
warm dressing-gown, and lighted my candle; but—you will forgive 
me my foolishness, I hope—I felt too nervous to go down alone; 
though again I say I knew not why I should feel so; and I thought 
I would call Katherine to go with me. I opened her door and 
entered, not remembering until afterwards that I ought to have 
found it locked. The first thing I saw was her candle burnt down 
to the socket, its last sparks were just flickering, and that the bed 
had not been slept in. Katherine’s apron and cap were lying there, 
but she was gone.” 

‘It is most strange,” cried Mr. Kettle. 

‘It is more than strange,” returned Ella, with a half sob. 

‘* And, my dear, had your uncle called you?” 

“No. He had had a good night, and was sleeping still.” 

‘Well, I can’t make it out. Was Katherine in bad spirits that 
last evening ?” 

“Not at all. Her head pained her, but she was merry enough. 
I remember her laughing early in the evening. She drew aside the 
curtain by my direction to see what sort of a night it was, and ex- 
claimed that it was snowing. Then she laughed and said how poor 
Susan would be disappointed, for her mother would be sure not to 
let her come up through the snow. Susan was to have brought up 
a letter they had received from the brother.” 

“And what is the tale about Susan coming up when the snow 
was over, and hearing screams? Did you hear them in the 
house ?” 

“No. None of us heard anything of the kind.” 

‘But if, as I am told Susan says, it was her sister who screamed 
in the room, some of you must have heard it.” 

*‘T am not so sure of that,” replied Ella. ‘Uncle Gilbert’s 
sitting-room—I had gone down to him then—is very remote from 
the north wing; and so are the shut-in kitchen apartments. Aaron 
ought to have heard down in the hall; but he says he did not.” 

‘Then, in point of fact, nobody heard these cries ‘but Susan ?” 

“Yes ; Tom, the coachman’s boy, heard them. Tom had been out 
of doors doing something for his father, and was close to the stables, 
going in again, when he heard two screams, the last one much fainter 
than the other. Tom says the cries had a sort of muffled sound, and, 
for that reason, he thought they were inside the house. So far, poor 
Susan’s account is borne out.” 

“ And the house doors were found still fastened in the morning ?” 

“ Bolted and barred and locked as usual, when old Aaron undid 
them. More snow had fallen in the night, covering the ground well. 
Katherine has never been heard of in any way since.” 

Mr. Kettle sat revolving the tale. It was quite beyond his compre- 
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hension, ‘In point of fact, the girl disappeared,” he said presently, 
‘I can make nothing more of it than that.” 

‘“‘ That is the precise word for it—disappeared,” assented Ella, in 
alow tone. ‘And so unaccountably that it seems just as if she had 
vanished into air. The feeling of discomfort it has left amongst us 
in Heron Dyke can never be described.” 

“Do you still sleep in the north wing ?” asked Maria, the thought 
occurring to her. 

“Oh no. I changed my room after that.” 

Ella had told all she had to tell. But the theme was full of interest, 
and the vicar and Maria plied her with questions all through luncheon, 
to which meal they made her stay. She left when it was over; her 
uncle might want her; and Maria put on her bonnet to walk with her 
a portion of the way. Their road took them past the “ Leaning Gate.” 

Mrs, Keen was having the sign repainted—a swinging gate that 
hung aloft beside the inn. A girl, the one young servant kept, stood 
with her arms a-kimbo, looking up at the process. The landlady 
was a short, active, bustling woman, with a kind, motherly face and 
pleasant dark eyes. 

“* How do you do, Mrs, Keen?” called out Maria, as they were 
passing. 

Mrs, Keen came running up, and took the offered hand into 
both of hers. ‘‘ I heard you were back, Miss Maria, and glad enough 
we shall be of it. But—but—” 

She could not go on. The remembrance of what had happened 
overcame her, and she burst into tears. 

“Yes, young ladies, I know your kind sympathy, and I hope 
you'll forgive me,” she said, after listening to the few words of 
consolation they both strove to speak—though, indeed, what 
consolation could there be for such a case as hers ? 

“We had been gone away so short a time when it happened!” 
lamented Maria. 

“You left on the first of February, Miss Maria, and this was on 
the night of the fifteenth,” said Mrs. Keen, wiping her eyes with her 
ample white apron. ‘Ah, it has been a dreadful thing! It is the 
uncertainty, the suspense, you see, ladies, that is so bad to bear. 
Sometimes I think I should be happy if I could only know she was 
dead and at rest.” 

‘* How is Susan?” asked Maria. 

* Susan’s getting almost silly with it,” spoke the landlady lowering 
her voice, as she glanced over her shoulder at the house. ‘“ She has 
all sorts of wild fancies in her head, poor girl; thinking—thinking—” 

Mrs. Keen glanced at Miss Winter, and broke off. The words 
she had been about to say were these: “ Thinking that Katherine, 
dead or alive, is still at Heron Dyke.” 


(To be continued.) 











VERENA FONTAINE’S REBELLION. 


TRIDING along through South Crabb, and so on down by old 

Massock’s brick fields, went Sir Dace Fontaine, dark and 

gloomy. His heavy stick and his heavy tread kept pace together ; 
both might have been the better for a little lightness. 

Matters were not going on too smoothly at Maythorn Bank. 
Seemingly obedient to her father, Verena Fontaine contrived to 
meet her lover, and did not take extraordinary pains to keep it 
secret. Sir Dace, watching stealthily, found it out, and felt just 
about at his wits’ end. 

He had no power to banish Edward Pym from the place: he had 
none, one must conclude, to exact submission from Verena. She 
had observed to me, the first night we met, that American girls grow 
up to be independent of control in many ways. ‘That is true: and, 
as it seems to me, they think great guns of themselves for being so. 

Sir Dace was beginning to turn his anger on Colonel Letsom. As 
chance had it, while he strode along this morning, full of wrath, the 
Colonel came in view, turning the corner of the strongest and most 
savoury brick-yard. 

** Why do you harbour that fellow?” broke out Sir Dace, fiercely, 
without circumlocution of greeting. 

‘What, young Pym?” cried the little Colonel in his mild way, 
jumping to the other’s meaning. ‘I don’t suppose he will stay with 
us long. He is expecting a summons to join his ship.” 

‘But why do you have him at your house at all?” reiterated Sir 
Dace, with a thump of his stick. ‘ Why did you take him in?” 

** Well, you see, he came down, a stranger, and presented himself 
to us, calling my wife Aunt, though she is not really so, and said he 
would like to stay a few days with us. We could not turn him away, 
Sir Dace. In fact we had no objection to his staying; he behaves 
himself very well. He’ll not be here long.” 

“‘ He has been here a great deal too long,” growled Sir Dace ; and 
went on his way muttering. 

Nothing came of this complaint of Sir Dace Fontaine’s. Edward 
Pym continued to stay at Crabb, Colonel Letsom not seeing his way 
clear to send him adrift; perhaps not wanting to. The love-making 
went on. In the green meadows, where the grass and the sweet wild 
flowers were springing up, in the ravine, between its sheltering banks, 
redolent of romance ; or in the triangle, treading under-foot the late 
primroses and violets—in one or other of these retreats might Mr. 
Pym and his ladye-love be seen together, listening to the tender vows 
whispered between them, and to the birds’ songs. 
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Sir Dace, conscious of all this, grew furious, and matters came to 
a climax. Verena was bold enough to steal out one night to meet 
Pym for a promenade with him in the moonlight, and Sir Dace came 
upon them sitting on the stile at the end of the cross lane. He 
gave it Pym hot and strong, marched Verena home, and the next day 
carried both his daughters away from Crabb. 

But I ought to mention that I had gone away from Crabb myself 
before this, and was in London with Miss Deveen. So that what had 

_ been happening lately I only knew by hearsay. 

To what part of the world Sir Dace went, was not known. Natur- 
ally Crabb was curious upon the point. Just as naturally it was sup- 
posed that Pym, having nothing to stay for, would now take his 
departure. Pym, however, stayed on. 

One morning Mr. Pym called at Maythorn Bank. An elderly woman, 
one Betty Huntsman, who had been employed by the Fontaines as 
cook, opened the door to him. The coloured man, Ozias, and a 
maid, Esther, had gone away with the family. It was the second time 
Mr. Pym had presented himself upon the same errand: to get the 
address of Sir Dace Fontaine. Betty, obeying her master’s orders, 
had refused it ; this time he had come to bribe her. Old Betty, how- 
ever, an honest, kindly old woman, refused to be bribed. 

“TI can’t do it, sir,” she said to Pym. ‘* When the master wrote 
to give me the address, on account of sending him his foreign letters, 
he forbade me to disclose it to anybody down here. It is only my- 
self that knows it, sir.” 

‘Tt is in London; I know that much,” affirmed Pym, making a 
shot at the place, and so far taking in old Betty. 

“That much may possibly be known, sir. I cannot tell 
more.” 

Back went Pym to Colonel Letsom’s. He sat down and wrote a 
letter in a young lady’s hand—for he had all kinds of writing at his 
fingers’ ends—and addressed it to Mrs. Betty Huntsman at May- 
thorn Bank, Worcestershire. This he enclosed in a bigger envelope, 
with a few lines from himself, and posted it to London, to one Alfred 
Saxby, a sailor friend of his. He next, in a careless, off-hand man- 
ner, asked Colonel Letsom if he’d mind calling at Maythorn Bank, 
and asking the old cook there if she could give him her master’s 
address. Oh, Pym was as cunning as a fox, and could lay out his 
plans artfully. And Colonel Letsom, unsuspicious as the day, and 
willing to oblige everybody, did call that afternoon to put the question 
to Betty: but she told him she was not at liberty to give the address. 

‘The following morning, Pym got the summons he had been ex- 
pecting, to join his ship. The Rose of Delhi was now ready to 
take in cargo. After swearing a little, down sat Mr. Pym to his desk, 
and in a shaky hand, to imitate a sick man’s, wrote back word that 
he was ill in bed, but would endeavour to be up in London on the 

morrow. 
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And, the morning following this, Mrs. Betty Huntsman got a letter 
from London. 
** London, Thursday. 

‘‘DEAR OLD BETTY,—I am writing to you for papa; who is very poorly 
indeed. Should Colonel Letsom apply to you for our address here, 
you are to give it him: papa wishes him to have it. We hope your 
wrist is better. ‘‘ CORALIE FONTAINE,” 

Betty Huntsman, honest herself, never supposed but the letter was 
written by Miss Fontaine. By and by, there came a ring at the bell. 

“‘ My uncle, Colonel Letsom, requested me to call here this morn- 
ing, as I was passing on my way to Timberdale Rectory,” began Mr. 
Pym ; for it was he who rang, and by his authoritative voice and 
lordly manner, one might have thought he was on board a royal 
frigate, commanding a cargo of refractory soldiers. 

‘Ves, sir?” answered Betty, dropping a curtsey. 

** Colonel Letsom wants your master’s address in London—if you 
can give it him. He has to write to Sir Dace to-day.” 

Betty produced a card from her innermost pocket, and showed it 
to Mr. Pym: who carefully copied down ‘the address, 

That he was on his way to Timberdale Rectory, was zof a ruse. 
He went on there through the ravine at the top of his speed, and 
asked for Captain Tanerton. 

‘* Have got orders to join ship, sir, and am going up this morning. 
Any commands ?” 

‘**To join what ship ?” questioned Jack. 

“The Rose of Delhi. She is beginning to load.” 

Jack paused. ‘Of course you must go up, as you are sent for. 
But I don’t think you will go out in the Rose of Delhi, Mr. Pym. I 
should recommend you to look out for another ship.” 

“Time enough for that, Captain Tanerton, when I get my dis- 
charge from the Rose of Delhi: I have not got it yet,” returned 
Pym, who seemed to take a private delight in thwarting his captain. 

“Well, I shall be in London myself shortly, and will see about 
things,” spoke Jack. 

** Any commands, sir ? ” 

‘** Not at present.” 

Taking his leave of Colonel and Mrs. Letsom, and thanking them 
for their hospitality, Edward Pym departed for ‘London by an after- 
noon train. He left his promises and vows to the young Letsoms, 
boys and girls, to come down again at the close of the next voyage, 
little dreaming, poor ill-fated young man, that he would never go 
upon another. Captain Tanerton wrote at once to head quarters in 
Liverpool, saying he did not wish to retain Pym as chief mate, and 
would like another one to be appointed. Strolling back to Timber- 
Gale Rectory from posting the letter at Salmon’s, John Tanerton fell 
into a brown study. 
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A curious feeling, against taking Pym out again, lay within him ; 
like an instinct, it seemed ; a prevision of warning. Jack was fully 
conscious of it, though he knew not why it should be there. It was 
a great deal stronger than could have been prompted by his disappro- 
bation of the man’s carelessness in his duties on board. 

. T'll go up to London to-morrow,” he decided. ‘‘ Best to do so. 
Pym means to sail in the Rose of Delhi if he can; just, I expect, 
because he sees I don’t wish him to: the man’s nature is as contrary 
as two sticks. I’ll not have him again at any price. Yes, I must 
‘go up to-morrow.” 

“L’homme. propose”—we know the proverb. Very much to 
Jack’s surprise, his wife arrived that evening at the Rectory from 
Liverpool, ‘with her eldest child, Polly. Therefore, Jack did not 
start for London on the morrow ; it would not have been at all polite. 

He-went up the following: week. His first visit was to Eastcheap, 
in which bustling quarter stood the office of Mr. James Freeman, the 
ship’s broker. After talking a bit about the ship and her cargo, Jack 
spoke of Pym. 

“ Has a first officer been appointed in Pym’s place?” 

“‘No,” said Mr. Freeman. ‘‘ Pym goes out with you again.” 

‘I told you I did not wish to take Pym again,” cried Jack. 

‘You said something about it, I know, and we thought of putting 
in the mate from the Star of Lahore; but he wants to keep to his 
own vessel.” 

‘“‘T won't take Pym.” 

* But why, Captain Tanerton ?” 

**We don’t get on together. I never had an officer who gave me 
so much provocation—the Americans would say, who riled me so. I 
believe the man dislikes me, and for that reason was insubordinate. 
He may do better in another ship. I am a strict disciplinarian on 
board.” ; 

‘‘ Well,” carelessly observed the broker, ‘ you will have to make 
the best of him this voyage, Captain Tanerton. It is decided that 
he sails with you again.” 

“‘Then, don’t be surprised if there’s murder committed,” was 
Jack’s impetuous answer. 

And Mr. Freeman stared: and noted the words. 


The midday sun was shining hotly upon the London pavement, 
and especially upon the glittering gold band adorning the cap of a 
lithe, handsome young sailor, who had just got out of a cab, and 
was striding along as though he wanted to run a race with the clocks. 
It was Edward Pym: and the reader will please take notice that 
we have gone back a few days, for this was the day following Pym’s 
arrival in London. 

“Halt a step,” cried he to himself, his eye catching the name 
written up at a street corner. ‘I must be out of my bearings.” 
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Taking from his pocket a piece of paper, he read some words 
written there. Ht was no other than the address he had got from 
Betty Huntsman the previous day. 

‘Woburn Place, Russell Square,” repeated he. ‘‘ This is not it, 
I'll be shot if I know where I am!—Can you tell me my way to 
Woburn Place?” asked he, of a gentleman who was passing. 

“ Turn to the left ; you will soon come to it.” 

“Thank you,” said Pym. 

The right house sighted at last, Mr. Pym took his standing in a 
friendly door-way on the other side the road, and put himself on the 
watch. Very much after the fashion of a bailiff’s man, who wants to 
serve a writ. 

He glanced up at the windows ; he looked down at the doors ; he 
listened to the sound of a church clock striking ; he scraped his feet 
in impatience, now one foot, now the other. Nothing came of it. 
The rooms behind the curtained windows might be untenanted for 
all the sign given out to the eager eyes of Mr. Pym. 

“ Hang it all!” he cried, in an explosion of impatience: and he 
could have sent the silent dwelling to Jericho. 

No man of business likes his time to be wasted: and Mr. Pym 
could very especially not afford to waste his to-day. For he was 
supposed to be at St. Katherine’s Docks, checking cargo on board 
the Rose of Delhi. When twelve o’clock struck, the dinner hour, he 
had made a rush from the ship, telling the foreman of the shed not 
to ship any more cargo till he came back in half an hour, and had 
come dashing up here in a fleet cab. The half hour had expired, 
and another half hour to it, and it was a great deal more than time 
to dash back again. If anybody from the office chanced to go down 
to the ship, what a row there’d be !—and he would probably get his 
discharge. 

He had not been lucky in his journey from Worcestershire the 
previous day. The train was detained so on the line, through 
some heavy waggons having come to grief, that he did not reach 
London till late at night; too late to go down to his lodgings 
near the docks; so he slept at an hotel. This morning he had 
reported himself at the broker’s office; and Mr. Freeman, after 
blowing him up for his delay, ordered him on board at once: since 
they began to load, two days ago now, a clerk from the office 
had been down on the ship, making up the cargo-books in Pym’s 
place. - 

*“‘[’'ll be hanged if I don’t believe they must all be dead!” cried 
Pym, gazing at the house. ‘‘ Why does not somebody show himself. 
I can’t post the letter—for I know my letters to her are being sup- 
pressed. And I dare not leave it at the door myself, lest that can- 
tankerous Ozias should answer me, and hand it to old Dace, instead 
of to Vera.” 

Luck at last! The door opened, and a maid servant came out 
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with a jug, her bonnet thrown on perpendicularly. Mr. Pym kept 
her in view, and caught her up as she was nearing a public house. 

‘‘ You come from Mrs. Ball’s, Woburn Place ? ” said he. 

‘Ves, sir,’ answered the girl, doubtfully, rather taken aback at 
the summary address, but capitulating to the gold-lace band. 

‘‘T want you to give this letter privately to Miss Verena Fontaine. 
When she is quite alone, you understand. And here’s half-a-crown, 
my pretty lass, for your trouble.” . 

The girl touched neither letter nor money. She surreptitiously 
put her bonnet straight, in her gratified vanity. 

“But I can’t give it, sir,” she said. ‘ Though I’m sure I’d be 
happy to oblige you if I could. The Miss Fontaines and their papa 
is not with us now; they’ve gone away.” 

‘“‘ What ?” cried Pym, setting his teeth angrily, an expression cross- 
ing his face that marred all its good looks. ‘‘ When did they leave? 
Where are they gone to?” 

*“‘ They left yesterday, sir, and they didn’t say where. That black 
servant of theirs and our cook couldn’t agree ; there was squabbles 
perpetual. None of us liked him: it don’t seem Christian-like to 
have a black man sitting down to table with you. Mrs. Ball, our 
missis, she took our part; and the young ladies and their papa they 
naturally took As part : and so, they left.” 

“Can I see Mrs. Ball?” asked Pym, after mentally anathematising 
servants in general, black and white. ‘Is she at home?” 

“Yes, sir, and she’ll see you, I’m sure. She is vexed at their 
having left.” 

He dropped the half-crown into the girl’s hand, returned the note 
to his pocket, and went to the house. Mrs. Ball, a talkative, good- 
humoured woman in a rusty black silk gown, with red cheeks and 
quick brown eyes, opened the door to him herself. 

She invited him in. She would have given him Sir Dace Fon- 
taine’s address with all the pleasure in life, if she had it, she said. 
Sir Dace did not leave it with her. He simply bade her take in any 
letters that might come, and he would send for them. 

*“‘ Have you not any notion where they went ?—to what part of the 
town ?” asked the discomfited Pym. That little trick he had played 
Betty Huntsman was of no use to him now. 

“Not any. Truth to say, I was too vexed to ask,” confessed Mrs. 
Ball. ‘I knew nothing about their intention to leave until they 
were packing up. Sir Dace paid me a week’s rent in lieu of warning, 
and away they went in two cabs. You are related to them, sir? 
There’s a look in your face that Sir Dace has got.” 

Mr. Pym knitted his brow; he did not take it as a compliment. 
Many people had seen the same likeness ; though he was a handsome 
young man and Sir Dace an ugly old one. 

“If you can get their address, I shall be much obliged to you to 
keep it for me; I will call again to-morrow evening,” were his parting 
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words to the landlady. And he went rattling back to the docks as 
fast as wheels could take him. 

Mr. Pym went up to Woburn Place the following evening accord- 
ingly, but the landlady had no news to give him. He went the next 
evening after, and the next, and the next. All the same. He went 
so long and to so little purpose that he at last concluded the Fon- 
taines were not in London. Sir Dace neither sent a messenger nor 
wrote for any letters there might be. Two were waiting for him; no 
more. Edward Pymand Mrs. Ball became, so to say, quite intimate. 
She had much sympathy with the poor young man, who wanted to 
find his relatives before he sailed—and could not. 

It may as well be told, not to make an unnecessary mystery of it, 
that the Fontaines had gone straight to Brighton. At length, how- 
ever, Mrs. Ball was one day surprised by a visit from Ozias. She 
never bore malice long, and received him civilly. Her rooms were 
let again, so she had got over the smart. 

“ At Brighton!” she exclaimed, when she heard where they had 
been—for the man had no orders to conceal it. “I thought it 
strange that your master did not send for his letters. And how are 
the young ladies? And where are you staying now ?” 

“The young ladies, they well,” answered Ozias. ‘‘ We stay now at 
one big house in Marylebone Road. We come up yesterday to this 
London town: Sir Dace, he find the sea no longer do for him; 
make him have much bile.” 

Edward Pym had been in a rage at not finding Verena. Verena, 
on her part, though rather wondering that she did not hear from him, 
looked upon his silence as only a matter of precaution. When they 
were settled at Woburn Place, after leaving Crabb, she had written 
to Pym, enjoining him not to reply. It might not be safe, she 
said, for Coralie had gone over to “ the enemy,” meaning Sir Dace: 
Edward must contrive to see her when he came to London to join 
his ship. And when the days went on, and Verena saw nothing of 
her lover, she supposed he was not yet in London. She went to 
Brighton supposing the same. But, now that they were back from 
Brighton, and still neither saw Pym nor heard from him, Verena 
grew uneasy, fearing that the Rose of Delhi had sailed. 

‘What a strange thing it is about Edward!” she exclaimed one 
evening to her sister. ‘I think he must have sailed. He would 
be sure to come to us if he were in London.” 

** How should he know where we are ?” dissented Coralie. ‘For 
all he can tell, Vera, we may be in the moon.” 

A look of triumph crossed Vera’s face. ‘He knows the address 
in Woburn Place, Coral, for I wrote and gave it him: and Mrs. 
Ball would direct him here. Papa sent Ozias there to-day for his 
letters; and I know Edward would never cease going there, day by 
day, to ask for news, until he heard of me.” 

Coralie laughed softly. Unlocking her writing-case, she displayed 
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a letter that lay snugly between its leaves, It was the one that Vera 
had written at Woburn Place. Verena turned very angry, but 
Coralie made light of it. 

“ As I daresay he has already sailed, I confess my treachery, Vera. 
It was all done for your good. Better think no more of Edward Pym.” 

. "You wicked thing! You are more cruel than Bluebeard. I 
shall take means to ascertain whether the Mose of De/hi.is gone. 
Captain Tanerton made a boast that he’d not take Edward out again, 
but he may not have been able to help himself,” pursued Vera, her 
tone significant. ‘‘ Edward intended to goin her, and he has a friend 
at court.” 

“A friend at court!” repeated Coralie. ‘‘ What do you mean? 
Who is it?” — 

‘Tt is the Freemans’ out-door manager at Liverpool, and the ship’s 
husband—a Mr. Gould. He came up here when the ship got in, 
and he and Edward made friends together. The more readily 
because Gould and Captain Tanerton are not friends. The Captain 
complained to the owners last time of something or other connected 
with the ship—some bad provisions, I think, that had been put on 
board, and insisted on its being rectified. As Mr. Gould was 
responsible, he naturally resented this, and ever since he has been fit 
to hang Captain Tanerton.” 

** How do you know all this, Verena ? ” 

‘From Edward. He told me at Crabb. Mr. Gould has a great deal 
more to do with choosing the officers than the Freemans themselves 
have, and he promised Edward he should remain in the Rose of Delhi.” 

‘It is strange Edward should care to remain in the ship when her 
commander does not like him,” remarked Coralie. 

“He stays in because of that—to thwart Tanerton,” laughed 
Verena lightly. ‘“ Partly, at least. But he thinks, you see, and I 
think, that his remaining for two voyages in a ship that has so good 
a name may tell well for him with papa. Now you know, Coral.” 


II. 


THE lovers met. Pym found her out through Mrs. Ball. And 
Verena, thoroughly independent in her notions, put on her bonnet, 
and walked with him up and down the Marylebone Road. 

*’We sail this day week, Vera,” he said. ‘‘ My life has beena 
torment to me, fearing I should not see you before the ship went out 
of dock. And, in that case, I don’t think I should have gone in 
her,” 

“Ts it the Rose of Delhi?” asked Vera. 

“Of course. I told you Gould would manage it. She is first- 
rate in every way, and the most comfortable ship I ever was in— 
barring the skipper.” 

“You don’t like him, I know. And he does not like you.” 
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‘‘T hate and detest him,” said Pym warmly—therefore, as the 
reader must perceive, no love was lost between him and Jack. “He 
is an awful screw for keeping one to one’s duty, and I expect we 
shall have no end of squalls. Ah, Verena,” continued the young 
man, in a changed tone, “had you only listened to my prayers at 
Crabb, I need not have sailed again at all.” 

Mr. Edward Pym was a bold wooer. He had urged Verena to cut 
the matter short by marrying him at once. She stopped his words, 

*‘T will marry you in twelve months from this, if all goes well, but 
not before. It is waste of time to speak of it, Edward—as I have 
told you. Were I to marry without papa’s consent—and you know 
he will not give it—he can take most of the money that came to me 
from mamma. Only a small income would remain to me, I shall 
not risk ¢hat.” 

“As if Sir Dace would exact it! He might go into one of his 
passions at first, but he’d soon come round; he’d not touch your 
money, Vera.” And Edward Pym, in saying this, fully believed it. 

“You don’t know papa. I have been used to luxuries, Edward, 
and I could not do without them. What would two hundred 
pounds a-year be for me—living as I have lived? And for you, also, 
for you would be my husband? Next May I shall be of age, and my 
fortune will be safe—all my own.” 

‘A thousand things may happen in a year,” grumbled Pym, who 
was wild to lead an idle life, and hated the discipline on board ship. 
“The Rose of Delhi may go down, and I with it.” 

“She has not gone down yet. Why should she go down now?” 

“What right had Coralie to intercept your letter?” asked Pym, 
passing to another phase of his grievances. 

‘She had no right; but she did it.’ I asked Esther, our own 
maid, to run and put it in the post for me. Coralie, coming in 
from walking, met Esther at the door, saw the letter in her hand, 
and took it from her, saying she would go back and post it herself. 
Perhaps Esther suspected something: she did not tell me this. Coralie 
had the face to tell it me herself yesterday.” 

‘** Well, Vera, you should have managed better,” returned Pym, 
feeling frightfully cross. 

“Oh, Edward, don’t you see how it is?” wailed the girl, in a 
piteous tone of appeal—‘ that they are all against me. Or, rather, 
against you. Papa, Coralie, and Ozias: and I fancy now that Coralie 
has spoken to Esther. Papa makes them think as he thinks.” 

“Tt is a fearful shame. Is this to be our only interview ?” 

“No,” said Vera. ‘I will see you every day until you sail.” 

“You may not be able to. We shall be watched, now Coralie 
has turned against us.” 

“T will see you every day until you sail,” repeated the girl, with 
impassioned fervour. ‘Come what may, I will contrive to see 
you.” 
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In making this promise, Miss Verena Fontaine probably did not 
understand the exigencies on a chief mate’s time when a ship is 
getting ready for sea. To rush up from the docks at the midday 
hour, and rush back again in time for work, was not practicable. 
Pym had done it once; he could not do it twice. Therefore, the 
only time to be seized upon was after six o’clock, when the Rose 
of Delhi was \eft to herself and her watchman for the night, and the 
dock gates were shut. This brought it, you see, to about seven 
-o’clock, before Pym could be hovering, like a wandering ghost, up 
and down the Marylebone Road; for he had to go to his lodgings 
in Ship Street first and put himself to rights after his day’s work, to 
say nothing of drinking his tea. And seven o’clock was Miss 
Verena Fontaine’s dinner hour. Sir Dace Fontaine’s mode of dining 
was elaborate ; and, what with the side-dishes, the puddings and the 
dessert, it was never over much before nine o’clock. 

For two days Verena made her dinner at luncheon. Late dining 
did not agree with her, she told Coralie, and she should prefer some 
tea in her room. Coralie watched, and saw ‘her come stealing in 
each night soon after nine. Until that hour, she had promenaded 
with Edward Pym in the bustling lighted streets, or in the quieter 
walks of the Regent’s Park. On the third day, Sir Dace told her 
that she must be in her place at the dinner-table. Verena wondered 
whether the order emanated froth his arbitrary temper, or whether 
he had any suspicion. So, that evening she dined as usual; and 
when she and Coralie went into the drawing-room at eight o’clock, 
she said her head ached, and she should go to bed, 

That night there was an explosion. Docked of an hour at the 
beginning of their interview, the two lovers made out for it by linger- 
ing together an hour longer at the end of it. It was striking ten 
when Verena came in, and found herself confronted by her father. 
Verena gave Coralie the credit of betraying her, but in that she was 
wrong. Sir Dace—he might have had his suspicions—suddenly 
called for a particular duet that was a favourite with his daughters, 
bade Coralie look it out, and sent up for Verena to come down and 
sing it. Miss Verena was not to be found, so could not obey. 

Sir Dace, I say, met her on the stairs as she came in. He put 
his hand on her shoulder to turn her footsteps to the drawing-room, 
and shut the door. Then came the explosion. Verena did not deny 
that she had been out with Pym. And Sir Dace, in very undrawing- 
room-like language, swore that she should see Pym no more. 

“We have done no harm, papa. We have been to Madame 
Tussaud’s.” 

“Listen to me, Verena. Attempt to go outside this house again 
while that villain is in London, and I will carry you off, as I carried 
you from Crabb. You cannot beard me.” 

It was not pleasant to look at the face of Sir Dace as he said it. 
At these moments of excitement, it would take a dark tinge under- 
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neath the skin, as if the man, to use Jack Tanerton’s expression, had 
a touch of the tar-brush; and the dark sullen eyes would gleam 
with a peculiar light, that did not remind one of an angel. 

“We saw Henry the Eighth and his six wives,” went on Vera. 
‘*€ Jane Seymour looked the nicest.” 

“‘ How dare you talk gibberish, at a moment like this? ” raved Sir 
Dace, ‘As to that man, I have cursed him, And you will learn to 
thank me for it.” 

Verena turned whiter than a sheet. Her answering words seemed 
brave enough, but her voice shook as she spoke them. 

‘Papa, you have no right to interfere with my destiny in life ; no, 
though you are the author of my being. I have promised to be the 
wife of my cousin Edward, and no earthly authority shall stay me. 
You may be able to control my movements now by dint of force, 
for you are stronger than I am; but my turn will come.” 

‘“‘ Edward Pym—hang him !—is bad to the back bone.” 

“T will have him whether he is bad or good,” was Verena’s 
mental answer: but she did not say it aloud. 

* And I will lock you in your room from this hour, if you dare 
defy me,” hissed Sir Dace. 

“TI do not defy you, papa. It is your turn, I say; and you have 
strength and power on your side.” 

“Take care you do not. It would be the worse for you.” 

“Very well, papa,” sighed Verena. “I cannot help myself now ; 
but in a twelvemonth’s time I shall be my own mistress, We shall 
see then.” 

Sir Dace looked upon the words as a sort of present concession. 
He concluded Miss Verena had capitulated and would not again go 
a-roving. So he did not go the length of locking her in her room. 

Verena was mild as milk the next day, and good as gold. She 
never stirred from the side of Coralie, but sat practising a new 
netting-stitch, her temper sweet, her face placid. The thought of 
stealing out again to meet Mr. Pym was apparently further off than 
Asia. 

I have said that I was in London at this time, staying with Miss 
Deveen. It was curious that I should be so during those dreadful 
events that were so soon to follow. Connected with the business 
that kept me and Mr. Brandon in town, was a short visit made us 
by the Squire. Not that the Squire need have come; writing would 
have done; but he was nothing loth to do so: and it was lovely 
weather. He stayed with Mr. Brandon at his hotel in Covent 
Garden; and we thought he meant to make a week of it. The 
Squire was as fond of the sights and the shops as any child. 

I went down one morning to breakfast with them at the Tavis- 
tock, and there met Jack Tanerton. Later, we started to take a 
look at a famous cricket-match that was being played at Lord’s. In 
crossing the Marylebone Road, we met Sir Dace Fontaine, 
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His lodgings were close by, he said, and he would have us go in. 
It was the day I have just told you of; when Verena sat, good as 
gold, by her sister’s side, trying the new netting-stitch. 

The girls were in a sort of boudoir, half way up the stairs. The 
French would, I suppose, call it the entresol: a warm-looking 
room, with stained glass in the windows, and a rich-coloured carpet. 
Coralie and Vera were, as usual, dressed alike, in delicate summer- 
muslins, Vera—how pretty she looked!—had blue ribbon in her hair: 
her blue eyes laughed at seeing us, a pink flush set off her dimples. 

‘‘When do you sail, Captain Tanerton?” abruptly asked Sir 
Dace, suddenly interrupting the conversation. 

“On Thursday, all being well,” answered Jack. 

‘Do you take out the same mate ?—that Pym ?” 

“T believe so; yes, Sir Dace.” 

We had to go away, or should not find standing-room on the cricket- 
ground. Sir Dace said he would accompany us, and called out to Ozias 
to bring his hat. Before the hat came, he thought better of it, and 
said he would not go; those sights fatigued him. I did not know 
what had taken place until later, or I might have thought he stayed 
at home to guard Verena. He gave usa cordial invitation to dinner 
in the evening, we must all go, he said; and Mr. Brandon was the 
only one of us who declined. 

“I am very busy,” said Jack, “‘ but I will contrive to get free by 
seven this evening.” 

“Very busy indeed, when you can spend the day at Lord’s!” 
laughed Verena. 

“T am not going to Lord’s,” said Jack. Which was true. “I have 
come up this way to see an invalid passenger who is going out in my 
ship.” 

“Oh,” quoth Vera, “I thought what a nice idle time you’ were 
having of it. Mind, Johnny Ludlow, that you take me in to dinner 
to-night. I have something to tell you.” 

Close upon the dinner-hour named, seven, the Squire and I were 
again at Sir Dace Fontaine’s. Tanerton’s cab came dashing up at 
the same moment. Coralie was in the drawing-room alone, her white 
dress and herself resplendent in coral ornaments. Sir Dace came in, 
and the Squire began telling him about the cricket-match, saying he 
ought to have been there. Presently Sir Dace rang the bell. 

“ How is it that dinner’s late?” he asked sternly of Ozias—for 
Sir Dace liked to be served to the moment. 

‘The dinner only wait for Miss Verena, sir,” returned Ozias. 
‘* She no down yet.” 

Sir Dace turned round sharply to look at the sofa behind him, 
where I sat with Coralie, talking in an undertone. He had not 
noticed, I suppose, but that both sisters were there. 

‘* Let Miss Verena be told that we wait for her,” he said, waving 
his hand to Ozias, 
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Back came Ozias in a minute or two. ‘ Miss Verena, she no up- 
stairs, sir. She no anywhere.” 

Of all the frowns that ever made a face ugly, the worst sat on Sir 
Dace Fontaine’s, as he turned to Coralie. 

‘“‘ Have you let her go out ?” he asked. 

“Why of course she is not out, papa,” answered Coralie, calm and 
smiling as usual. 

‘“‘ Let Esther go into Miss Verena’s room, Ozias, and ask her to 
come down at once.” 

“‘ Esther go this last time, Miss Coralie. She come down and say, 
Ozias, Miss Verena no upstairs at all; she go out.” 

‘** How dare ——” began Sir Dace; but Coralie interrupted him. 

‘Papa, I will go and see. I am sure Verena cannot be out ; Iam 
sure she is zof. She went into her room to dress when I went into 
mine, She came to me while she was dressing asking me to lend her 
my pearl comb; she had just broken one of the teeth of her own. 
She meant to come down to dinner then and was dressing for it: she 
had no thought of going out.” 

Coralie halted at the door to say all this, and then ran up the 
stairs. She came down crest-fallen. Verena had stolen a march on . 
them. In Sir Dace Fontaine’s passionate anger, he explained the 
whole to us, taking but a few short sentences to doit. Verena had 
been beguiled into a marriage engagement with Edward Pym: he, 
Sir Dace, had forbidden her to go out of the house to meet him ; 
and, as it appeared, she had set his authority at defiance. They 
were no doubt tramping off now to some place of amusement; a 
theatre, perhaps: the past evening they had gone to Madame Tus- 
saud’s. ‘Will you take in Miss Fontaine, Squire,” concluded Sir 
Dace, with never a break between that and the explanation. 

How dark and sullen he looked, I can recal even now. Deprived 
of my promised partner, Verena, I went down alone. Sir Dace 
following with Jack, into whose arm he put his own. 

**T wish you joy of your chief officer, Captain Tanerton!” cried 
he, asardonic smile on his lips. 

It must have been, I suppose, about nine o’clock. We were all 
back in the drawing-room, and Coralie had been singing. But some- 
how the song fell flat ; the contretemps about Verena, or perhaps the 
sullenness it had left on Sir Dace, produced a sense of general dis- 
comfort; and nobody asked for another. Coralie took her dainty 
work-box off a side-table, and sat down by me on the sofa. 

“‘T may as well take up my netting, as not,” she said to me in an 
under tone. ‘ Verena began a new collar to-day—which she will be 
six months finishing, if she ever finishes it at all. She dislikes the 
work ; I love it.” Netting was the work most in vogue at that time. 
Mrs. Todhetley had just netted herself a cap. 

‘Do you think we shall see your sister to-night ?” I asked of Coralie 
in a whisper. 
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“‘Of course you will, if you don’t run away too soon. She’ll not 
come in later than ten o’clock.” 

** Don’t you fancy that it has put out Sir Dace very much?” 

Coralie nodded. ‘It is something new for papa to attempt to 
control us; and he does not like to find he can’t. In this affair I 
take his part; not Verena’s. Edward Pym is not a suitable match for 
her in any way. For myself, I dislike him.” 

“T don’t much like him, either ; and I am sure Captain a 
does not. Your sister is in love with him, and can see no fault. 
Cupid’s eyes are blind, you know.” 

**T don’t know it at all,” she laughed. ‘“ My turn with Cupid has 
not yet come, Johnny Ludlow. I do not much think Cupid could 
blind me, though he may be blind himself. If—why, what’s this?” 

Slowly lifting the lid of the box, which had been resting on her 
lap unopened, she saw a sealed note there, lying uppermost, above the 
netting paraphernalia. It was addressed to herself, in Verena’s hand- 
writing. Coralie opened it with her usual deliberation. 


“Dear Coralie,—As I find you and papa intend to keep me a 
prisoner, and as I do not choose to be kept a prisoner, and do not 
think you have any right to exercise this harsh control over me, I am 
leaving home for a few days. Tell papa that I shall be perfectly safe 
and well taken care of, even if I could not take care of myself— 
which I ca, as you must know. Ever yours, VERA.” 


Coralie laughed just a little. It seemed as if nothing ever put her 
out: she did know that Verena could, as the note phrased it, take 
care of herself. She went up to her father, who was standing by the 
fire talking with the Squire and Tanerton. Sir Dace, fresh from a 
hot country, was always chilly, as I have said before, and kept up a 
big fire whether it was warm or cold. 

“Papa, here is a note from Verena. I have just found it in my 
work-box. Would you like to see what she says ?” 

Sir Dace put his coffee-cup on the mantel-piece, and took the note 
from Coralie. I never saw any expression like that of his face as he 
read. I never saw any face go so darkly white. Evidently he did 
not take the news in the same light way that Coralie did. 

A cry broke from him. Staggering back against the shelf, he up- 
set a vase that stood at the corner. A beautiful vase of Worcester 
china, with a ground of delicate gilt tracery, and a deliciously- painted 
landscape standing out from it. It was not at the vase, lying in pieces 
on the fender, we looked, but at Sir Dace. His face was contorted ; 
his eyes were rolling. Tanerton, ever ready, caught his arm. 

“Help me to find her, my friends!” he gasped, when the threatened 
fit had passed. ‘‘ Help me this night to find my daughter! As sure 
as we are living, that base man will marry her to-morrow, if we do 
not, and then it will be too late.” 

“* Goodness bless me, yes !” cried the Squire, brushing his hair the 
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wrong way, his good old red face all excitement. ‘ Let us start at 
once! Johnny, you come with me. Where can we go first ?” 

That was the question for them all—where to go? London was 
a large place; and to set out to look for a young lady in it, not 
knowing where to look, was as bad as looking for the needle in the 
bottle of hay. 

“She may be at that villain’s place,” panted Sir Dace, whose 
breath seemed to be all wrong. ‘‘ Where does he live? You 
know, I suppose,” appealing to Jack. 

**No, I don’t,” said Jack. ‘ But I can find out. I daresay it is 
in Ship Street. Most of. P 

“Where is Ship Street?” interrupted the Squire, looking more 
helpless than a lunatic. 

“‘Ship Street, Tower Hill,” explained Jack; and I daresay the 
Squire was as wise as before. ‘‘ Quite a colony of officers live there, 
while their vessels are lying in St. Katherine’s Docks. Ship Street lies 
handy, you see; they have to be on board by six in the morning.” 

“I knew a young fellow who lodged all the way down at Poplar, 
because it was near to his ship,” contended the Squire. 

““No doubt. His ship must have been berthed in the East India 
Docks; they are much further off. I will go away at once, then. 
But,” added Jack, arresting his steps, and turning to Sir Dace, “ don’t 
you think it may be as well to question the household? Your 
daughter may have left some indication of her movements.” 

Jack’s thought was not a bad one. Coralie rang the bell for their 
own maid, Esther, a dull, silent kind of young woman. But Esther 
knew nothing. She had not helped Miss Verena to dress that even- 
ing, only Miss Coralie. Miss Verena said she did not want her. 
She believed Maria saw her go out. 

Maria, the housemaid, was called: a smart young woman, with 
curled hair and a pink bow in her cap. Her tale was this. While the 
young ladies were dressing for dinner, she entered the drawing-room 
to attend to the fire, and found it very low. She went on her knees 
to coax it up, when Miss Verena came in in her white petticoat, a little 
shawlon her neck. She walked straight up to Miss Fontaine’s work- 
box, opened it and shut it, and then went out of the room again.” 

** Did she speak to you?” asked John Tanerton. 

‘Yes, sir. Leastways she made just a remark—‘ What, that fire 
out again?’ shesaid. ‘That was all, sir.” 

‘Go on,” sharply cried Sir Dace. 

About ten minutes later, I was at the front door, letting out the 
water-rate—who is sure to call, as my missis told him, at the most ill- 
convenient time—when Miss Verena came softly down the stairs with 
her bonnet and mantle on. I felt surprised. ‘Don’t shut me in, 
Maria, when I want to go out,’ she said to me in a laughing sort of 
way, and I pulled the door back and begged her pardon. That was 
all, sir.” 
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‘‘ How was she dressed ?” asked Coralie. 
“I couldn’t say,” answered the girl; “except that her clothes were 
dark. Her black veil was down over her face ; I noticed that ; and she 
had a little carpet-bag in her hand.” 

So there we were, no wiser than before. Verena had taken flight, 
and it was impossible to say whither. 

They were for running all over the world. The Squire would have 
started forthwith, and taken the top of the Monument to begin 
with. John Tanerton, departing on his search to find Pym’s lodg- 
ings, found we all meant to attend him, including Ozias. 

“ Better let me go alone,” said Jack. ‘‘I am Pym’s master at 
sea, and can perhaps exercise some little authority on shore. Johnny 
Ludlow can go with me.” 

“ And you, papa, and Mr. Todhetley might pay a visit to Madame 
Tussaud’s,” put in Coralie, who had not lost her equanimity the least 
in the world, seeming to look upon the escapade as more of a joke 
than otherwise. ‘They will very probably be found at Madame 
Tussaud’s : it is a safe place of resort when people want to talk secrets 
and be under shelter.” 

There might be reason in what Coralie said. Certainly there was 
no need for a procession of five people and two cabs to invade the 
regions of Tower Hill. So Jack, buttoning his light over-coat over 
his dinner toggery, got into a hansom with me, and the two old 
gentlemen went off to see the kings and queens. 

“ Drive like the wind,” said Jack to the cabman. “No. 23, Ship 


Street, Tower Hill.” 
“TI thought you did not know his number,” I said, as we went 


skimming over the stones. 

“I do not know Pym’s: am not sure that he puts up in Ship 
Street. My second mate, Mark Ferrar, lives at No. 23, and I dare- 
say he can direct me to Pym’s.” 

Mark Ferrar! The name struck on my memory. ‘“ Does Ferrar 
come from Worcester, do you know, Jack? Is he related to the 
Battleys of Crabb ?” 

“It is the same,” said Jack. _ “‘ Ihave heard his history. One of 
his especial favourites is Mr. Johnny Ludlow.” 

‘‘ How strange !—strange that he should be in your ship! Does 
he do well? Is he a good sailor ?” 

“ First-rate. Ferrar is really a superior young man, steady and 
painstaking, and has got on wonderfully. As soon as he qualifies for 
master, which will be in another year or two, he will be placed in com- 
mand, unless I am mistaken. Our owners see what he is, and push 
him forward. They drafted him into my ship two years ago.” 

How curious it was! Mark Ferrar, the humble charity-boy, the 
Jrog, who had won the heart of poor King Sanker, rising thus quickly 
towards the top of the tree! I had always liked Mark: had seen 


how trustworthy he was. 
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Our cab might fly like the wind; but Tower Hill seemed a long 
way off in spite of it. Dashing into Ship Street at last, I looked about 
me, and saw a narrow street with narrow houses on either side, 
narrow doors that somehow did not look upright, and shutters closed 
before the downstairs windows. 

No. 23. Jack got out, and knocked at the door. A young boy 
opened it, saying he believed Mr. Ferrar was in his parlour. 

You had to dive down a step to get into the passage. I followed 
Jack in. The parlour door was on the right, and the boy pushed it 
open. A smart, well-dressed sailor sat at the table, his head bent 
over books and papers, apparently doing exercises by candle-light. 

It was Mark Ferrar. His honest, homely face, with the wide 
mouth and plain features looked much the same; but the face was 
softened into—I had almost said—that of a gentleman. Mark 
finished the sentence he was writing, looked up, and saw his captain. 

“Oh, sir, is it you?” he said, rising. ‘I beg your pardon.” 

‘* Busy at your books, I see, Mr. Ferrar?” 

Mark smiled—the great, broad, genuine smile I so well remem- 
bered. ‘I had to put them by for other books, while I was studying 
to pass for chief, sir. That done, I can get to them again with an 
easy conscience.” 

‘*To be sure. Can you tell me where Mr. Pym lodges ? ” 

**Close by: a few doors lower down. But I can show you the 
house, sir.” 

‘Have you forgotten me, Mark ?” I asked, as he took up his cap 
to come with us. 

An instant’s uncertain gaze ; the candle was behind him, and my 
face in the shade. His own face lighted up with a glad light. 

**No, sir, that indeed I have not. I can never forget Mr. Johnny 
Ludlow. But you are about the last person, sir, I should have 
expected to see here.” 

In the moment’s impulse, he had put out his hand to me; then, 
remembering, I suppose, what his position was in the old days, drew 
it back quickly. ‘I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, with the same 
honest flush that used to be for ever making a scarlet poppy of his 
face. But I was glad to shake hands with Mark Ferrar. 

*“* How are all your people at Worcester, Mark?” I asked, as we 
went down the street. 

“Quite well, thank you, sir. My old father is hearty yet, and my 
brother and sister are both married. I went down to see them last 
week, and stayed a day or two.” 

The greatest change in Ferrar lay in his diction. He spoke as we 
spoke. Associating now with men of education, he had taken care 
to catch up their tone and accent; and he was ever, afloat or ashore, 
striving to improve himself. 

Ferrar opened Pym’s door without knocking, dived down the step, 
for the houses were precisely similar, and entered the parlour. He 
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and Pym occupied the same apartments in each house: the parlour 
and the little bed-room behind it. 

The parlour was in darkness, save for what light came into it from 
the street gas lamp, for these shutters were not closed. Ferrar went 
into the passage and shouted out for the landlady, Mrs. Richenough, 
I thought it an odd name. 

She came in from the kitchen at the end of the passage, carrying 
acandle. A neat little woman with grey hair and a puckered face ; 
the sleeves of her brown gown were rolled up to the elbows, and 
she wore a check apron. 

“Mr. Pym, sir?” she said, in answer to Ferrar. ‘ He dressed his- 
self and went out when he’d swallowed down his tea. He always do 
go out, sir, the minute he’s swallowed it.” 

** Do you expect him back to-night ? ” questioned Jack. 

‘“‘ Why yes, sir, I suppose so,” she answered. ‘ He mostly comes 
in about eleven.” 

“ Has any young lady been here this evening, ma’am ?” blandly 
continued Jack. ‘With Mr. Pym ?—or to enquire for him ?” 

Mrs. Richenough resented the question. ‘A young lady!” she 
repeated, raising her voice. ‘ Well, I’m sure! what next?” 

“Take care: it is our Captain who speaks to you,” whispered 
Ferrar in her ear; and the old woman dropped a curtsey to Jack. 
Captains are captains with the old landladies in Ship Street. 

“Mr. Pym’s sister—or cousin,” amended Jack. 

“ And it’s humbly asking pardon of you, sir. I’m sure I took it 
to mean one of them fly-away girls that would like to be running 
after our young officers continual. No, sir; no young lady has 
been here for Mr. Pym, or with him.” 

** We can wait a little while to see whether he comes in, I presume, 
ma’am,” said Jack. 

Intimating that Mr. Pym’s Captain was welcome to wait the whole 
night if he pleased, Mrs. Richenough lighted the lamp that stood on 
the table, shut the shutters, and made Jack another curtsey as she 
withdrew. 

“Do you wish me to remain, sir ?” asked Mark. 

‘* Not at all,” was the Captain’s answer. ‘‘ There will be a good 
deal to do to-morrow, Mr. Ferrar: mind you are not late in getting 
on board.” 

** No fear, sir,” replied Ferrar. 

And he left us waiting. Jounny LuDLow. 
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ABOUT NORWAY. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD. 





OING through Nor- 
way is, in one re- 
spect, very different from 
travelling in more fre- 
quented countries, where, 
in most cases, if you wish 
to reach a certain spot or 
place, there is no doubt 
as to the route to be fol- 
lowed. Indecision—that 
most uncomfortable state 
of mind, whether in the 
s choice of a wife or a 
§ waistcoat—cannot arise. 
3 There, on the map, is the 
direct road or rail lead- 
s} ing to your destination, 
| and it must be taken. 

It is not so in Norway. 
Often it seemed that 
twenty different roads 
would conduct you to a 
on i desired goal, and at 

CHURCH OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. length after twenty con- 
flicting opinions, you were 
in danger of falling into a state of mind such as that described by 
an old friend some years ago. ‘I never,” she observed on that 
occasion, “have to decide which of two roads I shall take, or in 
which of two investments I shall put my superfluous dividends, but I 
feel as if I should lose my senses.” Dear Miss Sophia! She has 
not lost them yet, but this doubtful state makes her somewhat of a 
*‘ trial” to her friends, who, however, would not have otherwise that 
embodiment of all that is excellent in woman. 

Anxious to make the most of our time, and to see as much as 
could be seen between Christiania and Bergen, one of our first duties 
on arriving at the capital was to call on Mr. Bennett, without whom, 
in Norway, the English would be lost. It became sometimes almost 
ludicrous to hear during the course of one day in our travels in how 
many different ways people made use of Mr. Bennett. Exclamations 
such as the following were almost as numerous as the travellers :— 
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*‘T am anxious to get to Trondhjem, whither Bennett is forward- 
ing my letters.” 

“T must knock about the Romsdal until Bennett sends me more 
money.” 

“IT have lost a macintosh, and if you find it, kindly forward it to 
Mr. Bennett.” 

“‘ That seems a charming route, certainly, but Bennett has marked it 
out so and so, and if I varied it, I might possibly land in perdition.” 

“‘T should have been utterly lost at such and such a station but 
for Bennett’s phrase-book.” 

“IT have written to Bennett, and 
shall abide by his instructions.” 

** Bennett says so and so, and Ben- 
nett must be right.” 

The last exclamation would occur 
at the end of an argument, when the 
speaker, driven into a corner, could 
only come out of it with anything like 
dignity by delivering the words in an 
irritable tone, and, metaphorically 
speaking, sitting upon you and shutting 
you up. 

To take railways to Norway would 
not be like taking coals to Newcastle, 
but the difficulties of travelling are not 
limited to the absence of railways. 
The choice of routes already alluded 
to, makes it difficult for the uninitiated 
to know which to adopt. Each person 
has his own advice to offer upon the 4 
subject, and each person’s advice //f 
varies in essential particulars, Inno ‘// 
country so near our own shores does NORWEGIAN BRIDE. 

a like confusion of ideas prevail on 

the subject of travelling. Even amongst the passengers on board 
the Cameo, crossing from England, this Babel—not of tongues 
but of opinions—asserted itself and became rampant: and it may 
safely be asserted that we landed at Christiania perplexed and be- 
wildered as to the best thing to be done. Had everyone’s advice 
been taken it would have ended in our doing nothing : for one told 
us to go North, another South, a third East, and a fourth West: 
whilst a fifth described a circle, and obligingly put down the details 
upon paper. 

I remember telling one person, in answer to his enquiry, that we 
were going up to the North Cape. ‘ That,” he replied, “is a mis- 
take; it is loss of time and very tedious. You will find nothing 
worth seeing beyond Trondhjem.” 
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This was not very encouraging. We had yet to discover that all 
such remarks must be taken for what they are worth: according to 
the knowledge of the speaker; and especially as regards his power 
and capacity for appreciating the scenes he has visited. A stress 
might well be laid upon these words, for experience proves more and 
more that only a certain number of those who travel really take in 
and appreciate the beauties of nature, and consequently possess 
opinions worthy of credit and attention. 

Within an hour of being told that to go beyond Trondhjem was 
little less than folly, we were again called upon to give a second 
questioner the same interesting information as to our plans. 

“A charming trip that to the North Cape,” he returned. “ But 
everything worth seeing comes after Trondhjem. This side the old 
town, the journey is dull and tedious.” 

Here, in the course of an hour were diametrically opposed opinions 
from two men, each professing perfect knowledge of the subject. And 
this experience followed us throughout Norway wherever advice was 
sought: a contradiction of opinions so bewildering, that at last we gave 
up making enquiries, judged for ourselves, and were satisfied with the 
results, There are, of course, many whose advice may be trusted, 
but it is difficult to find them out by intuition. 

As to the guide books—Murray, though good in many partic- 
ulars, was somewhat bewildering: Baedeker was not then published: 
whilst Bennett’s Guide, though excellent as far as it goes, is limited. 
Nevertheless it is of great use, and no one going through Norway 
should be without it. 

Thus, on our first arrival at Christiania we should have been lost 
but for calling upon Mr. Bennett for information. This he gave at 
once, to us as to everyone, in the readiest and most obliging manner. 
We had a week in which to reach Bergen, and wished to see as much 
as possible of the best part of the country lying between that port and 
Christiania ; including the Morkefos or Vettisfos, a chief waterfall of 
Norway, of which we had heard wonderful accounts. 

Mr. Bennett jotted down a route, giving to each day its appointed 
work, each night its place of rest. This was followed out with great 
success. Neither at the hotel nor elsewhere, could any reliable in- 
formation be obtained. Even those who inspected our plan shook 
their heads and said they knew nothing about the matter. 

- In the slowness of their trains the Norwegians excel the Dutch; 
and yet the latter, for this merit or defect, according to the time, 
nerves, and fancy of the individual traveller, may place themselves at 
the head of other European countries. But here all comparison ends, 
for whilst the Dutch possess but a small territory sufficiently intersected 
by lines, Norway with its great tract of country has scarcely any rail- 
ways at all. Nor is it probable that she will ever be much better off 
in this respect. The land is so thinly populated that railroads could 
never pay. From the hilly nature of the country their construction 
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would cost much, whilst the people are poor. And lastly, the present 
mode of travelling is all they need. Time is of less consequence to 
the Norwegians than to other people, because they have less to do. 
They do not rush through life, as we do, for instance, giving to one day 
the work of six. They breathe; the remainder of the civilised world is 
for the most part breathless. If they have a hundred miles to travel, 
they can as well devote a week to it as half a dozen hours: or if they 
cannot, they wisely stay at home. So that, travelling in Norway is 
very much what it was in England acentury ago. A little slower and 
more leisurely, perhaps, now than then; for nowhere in Norway will 
you come across the fine sight of a coach and four tearing up hill and 
down dale at express speed. The average rate of progress is about 
four miles an hour ; and, do what you will, taking one thing with an- 
other, you cannot get much beyond this. Their railways by com- 
parison are not much better: of stately speed, perhaps, but irritating. 

Our experience of railway travelling was limited to six hours. In 
that time we traversed about seventy miles of country. The train 
started at the early hour-of six, and after a hard day’s sight-seeing in 
Christiania, and late going to rest, we had, very unwillingly, to be 
stirring the next morning at five o’clock. A hasty breakfast, and the 
porter with our luggage upon a truck, piloted us to the station. The 
streets looked melancholy and deserted: the houses were not open 
for the day; the shops even in this early town, had not yet taken 
down. their shutters. 

The-train was soon in motion, the sleeping town left behind. We 
passed slowly beyond the suburbs of Christiania, with their white, 
picturesque country-houses dotting the sloping hills ; reposing amidst 
trees, flowers, and a certain luxuriance of cultivated vegetation, 
that is a rare feature in Norway. There is an air of wealth and 
fashion, too, about many of these houses, also peculiar to the 
neighbourhood, and which is lost as we progress onwards. They 
are the cool retreats to which the richer people of the capital escape 
for the hot, summer months of the year. 

The journey was slow and pleasant, and the scenery beautiful. 
If the slowness of the train possessed no other advantage, it allowed 
every point to be observed almost as well as in a journey by coach. 
To the left as we steamed away from the capital was the beautiful 
Christiania Fjord, its waters blue and tranquil; to the right, a range 
of hills bounded the horizon, a misty purple bloom upon them, which 
the early morning sun was gradually lifting, as if it were a thing too 
refinedly beautiful and delicate for the broader, bolder hours of the 
day to gaze upon. We passed factories awaking to their day’s 
work ; streams of water ran beside us, now smooth, now rushing 
wildly over a shallow rocky bed ; skirting plantations of sombre firs 
with mysterious depths impenetrable to the eye. 

Towards Drammen the scenery became more striking. | We shot 
into a tunnel splendidly cut out of the solid granite rock, and out 
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again upon a far stretching view. On the right the Drammen Fjord 
opened up its lake-like waters, the town itself reposing amidst hills 
lofty and undulating, and clothed in pine forests. To the left the 
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rich valley of the Lier expanded, dotted with hamlets ; other tunnels 
were passed, and the train, skirting the very edge of a precipice, 
stopped at Drammen. This is one of the few important towns in 
Norway, and is given up to the timber and metal trade. 

Here we waited many minutes, and;the hasty breakfast at 
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Christiania was supplemented by a second. The refreshment-room 
displayed dishes of meat cut in thin slices, and, we rashly seized 
upon one that looked tempting. What it was will never -pbe known, how 
it tasted can never be forgotten. . Sentimental visions of poison and, 
a tomb in a foreign land took hold of the imagination. 1 But the. 
presiding genius, a true daughter of Anak, who looked fierce enough , 
to be the giant’s wife in the fairy tale, brought up a famous cup of. 
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tea, backed by excellent bread and butter: . Here at least was home- 
like fare, in which lurked no, poisoned * arrow. | We could hold no 
converse with her, for, she spoke | no, language, but her own, of which 
we understood not a word : but , we; used the freemasonry of signs ; 
and, as is often the. case,. a; nearer,’ ‘acquaintance melted the fierce 
aspect into something very. | like, gentleness of look and manne. To 
settle our money, differences, I ‘held out, to her a handful of small 
coin (a large handful may, comprise a very small sum) in order that 
she might take what’ was owing; and by her moderate charge she 
VOL, XXIX. 
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proved that to take advantage of our ignorance was her very last 
thought. This was not always our experience in Norway. 

Then every one returned to his carriage, and the drowsy train went 
on again. The scenery still continued beautiful and diversified. The 
river was frequently crossed, and we passed many waterfalls trickling 
down the hills like silver threads, whilst here and there cataracts 
leaped wildly into the river and helped to swell the torrent. 

Towards twelve o’clock we reached Honefos, and rumbled over 
the long bridge that opened up to our wondering and delighted view 
a vast sheet of rushing, foaming water, one cataract above and 
beyond and beside another, emptying itself in boiling, tearing rage 
into the river, whilst down below, its fury spent, it glided along, 
rapidly indeed, but in comparative calm. It was a lovely spot. The 
hills, the quaint town, and the seething cataracts closed the view on 
the one side, whilst on the other the country opened cut in a rich, 
fertile plain, with quaint Norwegian farm-houses, the river winding 
along like a broad band of silver set with jewels composed of sun 
flashes, until, turning to the right, it passed, ‘‘in music ” indeed, out 
of sight. Not the music of “the spheres,” whatever that may be; 
but the more tangible, the more audible music of Nature, that, in 
one grand harmonious chant, surrounds the traveller on all sides 
amidst such scenes, and in an unceasing: hymn of praise ascends to 
the regions of eternity, carrying with it the heart and soul of man. 

The train halted all too short a time for us to take in the wonderful 
beauties of the place, and feast our gaze upon the rushing water, the 
greatest mass of living foam I had ever seen, of which our illustra- 
tion gives but a faint idea and but a small section of the fall. We 
went on, and in a few moments reached Heen, a small station, and 
the end of our journey by rail. Here we were to take the steamer up 
the Spirillen lake to Sdrum, our first night’s resting-place. 

It was a primitive, picturesque country station. Close to us on 
one side were hills and crags covered with wild tangle in beautiful 
confusion, whilst pine trees grew above and reached: the summit, 
casting just now no long shadows, for the noonday sun was above us. 
A few steps down the hill, a turn to the left, and we came to the 
little boat that was getting up her steam and preparing to start at one 
o’clock. A small group of people were assembled, none of them 
displaying the costumes of the country. All were strangely quiet. 
The Norwegians, without being phlegmatic—they are too generally 
cheerful and contented for that—are for the most part lacking in 
animation. Loudness of voice and gesture is not one of their 
characteristics, whilst its absence is a marked feature. Their enthu- 
siasm runs in still waters, and perhaps is therefore the deeper. 

On the bridge of the steamer sat an old lady and gentleman, 
who proved to be going a considerable portion of our way. It 
might be seen at once, from the likeness, that they were brother and 

sister. Refined, sensitive faces, pale, clear-cut features, and an 
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expression brimming over with kindliness and goodwill towards man- 
kind, distinguished them. 

As long as we were together—until the afternoon of the follow- 
‘ing day—this kindliness of disposition was abundantly manifested ; 
in thoughtfulness, in small self-sacrifices in favour of the two 
strangers visiting their country. It was delightful and refreshing, a 
species of moral tonic, to encounter such people, who go through 
the world scattering a seed broadcast that must one day bear a rich 
harvest. 

The devotion of this brother and sister to each other was such 
as might be expected in lovers. Often it was impossible to avoid 
smiling at their demonstrations of mutual affection—carried perhaps 
to excess according to English views—yet delightful at their age 
from its very youthfulness. Here, at least, were two enthusiastic 
people, exceptions to their race. In this our first experience of 
travelling in Norway, they were of great service to us, pointing out 
their system of doing things, and making clear much that would long 
have remained misty and uncertain. 

Mr. B., as we will call him, spoke a little English and a little 
French, and Miss B. a little German; by which means we managed 
to get along with some degree of understanding. Not another soul 
on board spoke anything but Norwegian. Before starting we managed 
to make the captain comprehend that, if within the range of pos- 
sibility, we should like some dinner on board—we had thirty-five 
miles and a six hours’ journey before us: and he, by signs that would 
have made the fortune of a clown in a pantomime, replied that 
they were quite equal to the occasion. 

The voyage up the lake was one of our pleasantest bits of 
Norwegian travelling. The banks on either side were varied and 
picturesque. Here and there the slopes were cultivated, and 
evidently fertile. Houses were dotted about, and small settlements, 
many of them with slanting, overhanging roofs, like Swiss chalets ; 
others of light wooden construction painted some gay colour, 
like the houses of Christianssand. Every now and then the whistle 
sounded, the engines stopped, and a small boat shot out from the 
shore, to bring up a passenger or carry off some cargo. Once, we 
went alongside, and landed many bags of meal, and stayed there 
half an hour: an opportunity seized upon by the few passengers, 
to land and take a glass of beer with their friends. 

In the distance, mountains, gloomy and severe, rose abruptly, and 
we were soon upon them: the little steamer looking dwarfed and 
tiny as she hurried past their frowning, barren sides. Great masses 
of rock, stern and terrible, that were too much for kindly, gentle 
Miss B., who clasped her brother’s arm as if for protection from their 
threatening looks. Here and there we passed over a small rapid, 
through which the little boat tossed as on a miniature sea: whilst 
not unfrequently we had to steer out of the way of huge rafters of 
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pine logs lashed together. One spot on the hill side had been worn 

smooth and bare as a road, and for a moment we wondered what. 
had caused this, bald place ‘amongst the fir-clad hills: until, at the 

summit, dwarfed by distance, might be seen men hard at work; and ° 
great pine logs, stripped of their bark,.came rolling. down the incline, 

splashed into the water, and shot out upon their downward journey. 

, Presently a fresh, clean-looking maiden in a snow-white cap and 
apron. came up, and smilingly informed us that dinner was served. 
Instinct more than reason interpreted her message. We followed her 
into the little cabin, and. with a “* Var so got ”—literally ‘* Be so good,” 
the ‘If, you please” of the Norwegians, and the phrase used by them 
on all possible occasions, whether telling you that your dinner is 
served, or your carriole waiting, or politely excusing an injury—she 
closed the door upon us, and left us to our repast. It consisted of 
tinned beef steaks, potatoes well boiled, and excellent beer, the 
usual beverage of the country. It is light and frothy, and served in 
bottles... If drunk as, soon. as opened it is very palatable, but it 
quickly becomes flat, stale, and unprofitable. We were glad enough 
to break our fast with fare so. much better than we expected, and did 
justice to a meal for which the sum of two shillings and threepence 
was charged. 

}. The lake was about sixteen miles long; at the end of which the 
boat passed into the river .Baegna, the only difference being that the 
stream now narrowed and became more rapid. At certain times the 
river is not navigable, and then travellers have to land at Naes, and 
continue the journey by road. The scene as we stedmed up the 
river was beautiful. To the left rose the huge and precipitous mass 
of.rocky mountain that,seemed to terrify Miss B., which really 
looked like some petrified monster of night-mare dimensions, about 
to take back its animation and. annihilate us... Dark, gloomy, and 
frowning were its sides, a perpendicular wall rising high and wide out 
- of the’ water, It was almost a relief to pass beyond into the regions 
of more smiling, fertile hills, giving shelter to farms and plantations 
of birch trees, some of which, uprooted by the waters in their rising, 
were nodding a farewell to life, and sinking into the stream. 

Thus we made way, until, about seven o’clock, we reached Sorum. 
Mr. Bennett’s plan had marked out a stage further on by land; but 
our kindly fellow-travellers were going to make Sorum their head- 
quarters for that night, and urged us to do likewise. A proposal we 
willingly, and wisely, adopted. 

Up the little landing pier, and a few yards onwards, we came to the 
settlement of Sorum, our first sight and experience of a Norwegian 
“station.” It is by the help of these “stations” that one gets 
through the country, and without them travelling would be out of the 
question. The stations, as a rule, take their names from the people 
to whom they belong, and who generally live in them. They are for 
the most part small farms, more or less cultivated and productive 
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according to their individual resources, and the intelligence and in- 
dustry of their owners, Some yield grain, others food for cattle: 
sheep, cows, and horses; and goats often in abundance. You may 
see the little creatures skipping about high up on the hill sides, from 
point to point and from rock to rock, with wonderful agility. To- 
wards evening, passing along the road, you may hear a boy or girl 
with a peculiar jodel cry, something like that of the Swiss peasant, 
but more weird and unfamiliar, collecting the goats or the cows with 
this simple call, that in the grand and solemn stillness which reigns in 
these great solitudes, goes floating far up the heights, and brings the 
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scattered cattle together, who come leisurely down, one following 
another in a long, winding string that you may trace for a considerable 
distance. Then, when they are all landed and milked, some are 
put away for the night, and some are sent back to pass it upon the 
mountains, 

These “stations” are the farm-houses and their outbuildings, 
never originally intended for the uses to which they are now partly 
devoted. With the increase of travellers in Norway, the Government 
and the people have recognised the greater need of accommodation ; 
and the stations have gradually developed from the poorest and 
roughest quarters into something, not luxurious, and still humble and 
primitive, but clean and decent, and sometimes tolerably comfortable. 
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It is all very different now from what it was in days gone by. A 
fellow-traveller told me that when going through Norway twenty years 
ago, he and a party of six ladies and as many gentlemen were all 
ushered into one bed-room at one of the principal stations—the 
only bed-room the house contained. This had to be given up to the 
ladies, and the gentlemen sat up in an adjoining room : much to the 
surprise of the unsophisticated Norwegians, who could not understand 
why people should make themselves so unnecessarily uncomfortable. 

It is not so now. Accommodation has greatly increased, eyen in 
the last five years: and to-day a traveller will rarely find himself at 
fault for a bed, though not always given a bed-room to his own share. 
Yet rooms, beds, and stations are still limited, and should travellers 
increase rapidly in Norway, it is not easy to see how the wants of 
the case will be supplied. 

The station at Sorum was one of the most primitive in Norway, 
and perhaps it was as well for our experiences not to begin with the 
best. On the other hand, it was one of the very cleanest, and the 
people were the most civil and attentive. For such a station the 
fare was excellent: and nowhere, as it afterwards proved, were we 
more comfortable than at Sdrum. It is rather out of the beaten 
track of travellers, especially English travellers, and it has remained 
among the least changed. 

Most primitive it seemed to our first impressions, and in our ignor- 
ance I am not sure that we quite appreciated our blessings. The 
house set apart for travellers was on the left: opposite was the build- 
ing devoted to horses, and the open shed for vehicles: to the right 
the house where the people of the station, and any homely travellers 
that might pass that way, lived and slept: the whole settlement thus 
forming three sides of a quadrangle, all built of wood dark with age, 
and very picturesque. To the left, in a line with our building, was 
the storehouse, which stood upon four rough pedestals of stones, 
placed one upon another without mortar or cement, and was thus 
kept high and dry above the damp earth, the overflowing of the 
waters, the deep snows of winter. The interior was devoted to the 
storing of all articles of food and use that the damp might injure: 
provisions to carry them through a long winter’s cold, and dull, dark 
days: their season of inaction and little work. 

We entered upon a good-sized room, the general sitting-room of 
the station, roughly, yet not uncomfortably, furnished. A bare floor, 
an ordinary round deal table, spread with a white cloth, a few com- 
mon chairs, a horse-hair sofa, and a sort of half cabinet, half chest of 
drawers, painted red, decorated with quaint, gaudy flowers, and bearing 
a date and the name of the hostess in a flourishing inscription. This 
is a very general piece of furniture in Norway, and seems to be a kind 
of certificate of marriage ; not very easy to carry about in the pocket, 
but, on the other hand, not like “‘ marriage lines,” capable of being 
mislaid or overlooked. 
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The charm of the room lay in its windows, and the views they 
looked upon. Sloping hills and mountains, covered with rich 
plantations of trees that glinted in the sun, and now cast long 
shadows. On the further side, gloomy pine forests, relieved by the 
brighter green of the larch, here and there a barren mountain, all 
rock and granite, cold and stern. To the left flowed the river, up 
which we had just travelled, the little steamer moored to the landing- 
stage, at rest until six o’clock to-morrow morning, when it would 
start on its journey back to Heen. 

Our bed-room, immediately above the sitting-room, was large and 
airy. Four small wooden beds, one in each corner; a rough wash- 
hand-stand under one window, a basin on a chair under another. 
Next to this, two smaller rooms, occupied by Mr. and Miss B. 

Our first visitor, after we had looked round, settled our small 
amount of luggage, and found everything surprisingly clean, was a 
goat with formidable horns, that came trotting up the wooden stairs, 
paid us a visit of inspection, and then went off in search of prey. 
Its fancy fastened upon a straw hat lying upon the table. This, 
with perfect indifference to the laws of meum and tuum, it appro- 
priated to itself, and, without quick rescue, would have demolished, 
perhaps devoured. Then up came the hostess after the truant, and 
a chase began in which the goat had the best of it; until it darted 
downstairs again, followed by the woman, breathless and out of 
temper ; uttering words it was no doubt well neither we nor the goat 
could interpret. 

Then we too went down, and found supper ready ; and Miss B. 
quickly followed us into the room. Her manner of entering was 
regal. One step forward, then a courtly curtsey to one of us: 
another step, and a second curtsey to the other : a third step, and a 
curtsey that embraced both. As we were in duty bound to return 
the civility, a looker-on might have taken us for a small court, making 
a royal progress through the country. Next came Mr. B., as uncere- 
monious as his sister was stately, all fatherly kindness and anxiety 
for our welfare. Miss B. presided at the teapot, and, in her nervous 
anxiety to do the honours with credit to her nation, the dear, kind, 
gentle lady upset the lid into A.’s cup, which-he held uplifted, and 
sent the hot fluid down his arm, of which it made more free than 
welcome. A. said afterwards, with the true spirit of gallantry, it was 
worth a small amount of pain to receive her showers of graceful 
curtseys and apologies, and to subdue her distress. But the slight 
mishap was soon remedied, and in nowise took from the happiness 
and harmony of the tea-table. 

The meal over, in the setting sun, we wandered for a short walk 
‘into the woods behind the house. ‘The forest was casting mysterious 
depths, far into which we did not penetrate. Spread out before us, 
through and around and amidst the trees, in wildest profusion and 
most exquisite beauty, grew the tender fronds of the soft green oak 
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fern ; so abundant that it was’ impossible to place the foot and not 
crush them. « 

Nothing could be loveliet that the scene. The narrow path leading 
through this maze of verdure; the setting sun casting its red glow 
through the’ trees,’ lighting up “the sky, and the floating clouds, 
‘tingeing the opposite mountdins, and warming the waters of the river 
‘glowing to our left. ‘Here and there a small silvery waterfall might 
be traced,’ trickling down the mountain side. Amidst the ferns wild 
flowers grew in abundance, some of which are not to be found in 
England. ° 

Lower sank the sun, each moment changing and deepening the 
tints and shadows upon the landscape: until, disappearing, as it 
seemed, with a sudden bound, he warned us to return. 

We found Mr. B. at the door, smoking a long pipe: with this 
lover of mankind, a very calumet of peace. We talked of many 
things English and Norwegian, until all the shadows melted into 
darkness and night; and the station people disappeared one by one ; 
and the hush of repose, that solemn stillness that makes itself felt, 
fell upon all things: and we, too, sought a well-earned rest. 

Alas, the next morning was wet, and our ardour was considerably 
damped in consequence. Our programme would not admit of a 
day lost on the ‘road, and yet to travel in a downpour of rain was 
neither profitable nor pleasant. But at ten o’clock the clouds 
seemed to break, and hope set in. Miss B., who had stepped over 
for a moment into the other house, came to the door and called me 
in to show me their system of churning in Norway, and also a dish 
of trout just taken out of the river. 

It wasa gloomy room. The floor was dark and earthy; in the 
chimney burned a fire of wood and peat. In ‘the middle of the 
floor a maid was splashing away at a churn: just such a churn 
as I had seen in Shetland some time before, in the hands of a 
certain Kirstie: a long, narrow barrel, and a long churn-staff that 
the strong maiden was’ working up and down to a ‘distinct mea- 
sure. It was hard labour,‘and as the drops went splashing about 
the room, we kept at'a respectful distance. The trout, fresh and 
beautiful, were Miss’ B.’s especial admiration and delight, who ten- 
derly enquired whether we had‘them in England, what they were 
called,.and whether they were duly appreciated. 

Just :then Mr.‘B. came in with the welcome news that the sun 
was breaking ‘through the ace the rain had ceased, and the day 
would yet be glorious. 

So it proved. Then, as one obstruction was removed, another 
sprang up. * Only two ‘carrioles were to be had, and one stolkjaer : 
the latter'a machine consisting of a long flat piece of wood suspended 
upon two wheels, on which a seat is erected holding two people. 
They are rough and uncomfortable, whilst a well-built carriole, on 
the contrary, is a very pleasant conveyance. These never hold 
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more than one person. The seat is small, and the springs are often 
merely a continuation of the shafts, which are so long that the 
horse seems a long way from the driver. In these carrioles you 
have to be your own Jehu; your luggage is strapped on behind ; and 
the post-boy, who has to bring back horse and Carriole from the next 
station, sits upon it. The harness is generally made of cord, and, 
if hard, answers every purpose ; but new cord cuts the hands, and 
is disagreeable to hold. 

Mr. B., with his usual good-nature, insisted upon our taking the 
carrioles ; he and his sister the stolkjaer. We did not then know 
the sacrifice he was making; but all the wisdom in the world would 
have made no difference: in a choice between better and worse, 
nothing would have induced him to choose the better. Such cha- 
racters are rare as they are beautiful. 





TRAVELLING BY CAKRIOLE, NORWAY. 


Behold us, then, at eleven o’clock, en route. Mr. and Miss B. 
taking the lead, A. following, and I bringing up the rear: an un- 
usual, lively, and decidedly high-spirited cavalcade. It is, in- 
deed, difficult, for any one but a confirmed hypochondriac to be any- 
thing but high-spirited in Norway, with its freedom from restraint, 
its Bohemian sort of life, its light, bracing air. A crack of the 
whips—as primitive as the harness: a farewell to the worthy folk 
of Sorum, who turned out in a body to see us start, and away 
went the fresh, jolly, strong little horses: Miss B.’s head enveloped 
in a hood, which the wind inflated to dimensions so extraordinary 
and grotesque that A.’s horse once or twice came to a dead stand, 
opened his eyes, pricked up his ears, and gazed in a paroxysm of 
astonishment and admiration: from which he could only be aroused 
to a sense of his duties by the enforcement of severe measures. 















THE GREY COTTAGE. 


By Mrs. CLAXTON. 


HE cottage was old and grey. A pear tree ran over the front of 
it; there was a wooden porch covered with jessamine and honey- 
suckle, which promised to be very sweet and delightful in the spring, 
It stood in a pretty garden, sloping down to a thick hedge; beyond 
this, and much below it, ran the lane leading up into the village. 
A large walnut tree and some tall fir trees shaded the cottage to the 
south ; while the hill, on the side of which it was built, protected it 
from the north winds: they blew keenly enough at times. An 
orchard divided us from our neighbours at the back ; from the front 
we looked over the thatched roofs of a few low dwellings to the 
wide valley beyond, where a lazy river wound in and out through 
clumps of pollards. A picturesque mill and loch lay to the left ; 
to the right a graceful spire rose in the distance. 

Such was my new home. It was chosen partly for its retirement 
and its pretty garden, chiefly on account of its low rental and the 
inexpensive neighbourhood. The nearest town was three miles off ; 
more than that when the floods were out, as was often the case, for 
then the short cut across the fields was impassable. 

This Grey Cottage—called so, possibly, from the old greystone 
of which it was built—had belonged to an aged man’ of the name of 
Vallyer. -He had purchased it some fifty years before. By nature, 
as we heard, he had been close and miserly, saving up by little and 
little until he was reputed to be very rich. His wife he lost shortly 
after their marriage ; and since that time he had led a most solitary 
life, the only other inmate of the cottage being an aged housekeeper, 
very deaf, and as eccentric as himself. Occasionally a married sister 
would come over to spend a few hours with him, but never stayed 
over the night. These visits were like angels’ in being few and far 
between ; but in another respect very unlike angels’, for they never 
took place without a quarrel, and a declaration on the part of the 
sister, Mrs. Bittern, that she would never enter the house again. 
People said her only reason for making these quarrels up, was the 
old man’s money. Be that as it might, virtue proved to be its own 
reward, for when he died it was found he had left her nothing. 

The old gentleman was wonderfully fond of his garden, working in 
it the greater part of the day, and seldom going beyond it. It was 
strange that with all his love for his flowers, he should never have 
cared to show them to his neighbours. On the contrary, he did 
what he could to keep them from their sight. During his life the 
place was unknown land; and, consequently, the subject of much 
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curiosity, especially to the village children. Mr. Vallyer always seemed 
to be on the look-out if they attempted to peer and pry through the 
hedge or over the gate, and he carried a thick stick, with which he 
would make sudden lunges and thrusts, scattering the young visitors 
ignominiously. It was not safe for juvenile eyes to gaze into Mr. 
Vallyer’s property. Another peculiarity he had. It was to stand by 
the garden gate in the gloaming leaning on his stick, and watching 
the few people who went up and down the lonely lane. No matter 
what the night was, under the bright frosty stars of winter, or in the 
mist following a heated day of summer, there would stand old 
Michael Vallyer. 

It has been said that he was supposed to have saved money. 
None—save a few pounds—could be found after his death. It then 
became known that he had purchased a life annuity, which had died 
with him. The cottage and furniture were left to a nephew, a 
chemist in London. Not requiring to live in it himself, he advertised 
it to be let furnished. ‘Two maiden ladies had taken it first by the 
month; but they had quickly given notice to leave, complaining of 
damp and other disagreeables. They had, however, always been con- 
sidered rather crotchety people. I, with my two pretty nieces, Hilda 
and Cecily, took possession at Michaelmas, a few weeks after they left. 
We were pleased with our country home. The few neighbours were 
friendly and sociable. I began to look upon the little Grey Cottage 
as a haven of rest after a changeful and troubled life. 

As our old servant, Martha, was not quite as active as she used to 
be, I enquired for a char-woman, to come in twice a week to assist 
her, and was recommended to a Mrs. Briggs. She did not do her 
work amiss, but her propensity to gossip was irrepressible. 

“You should see the place in the spring, ma’am, when the gilly- 
flowers and stocks is out,” she said to me one day, when I was in 
the kitchen making a tart,dnd she stood at the other end of it 
cleaning brasses and tins. ‘It looked beautiful when the Miss Jes- 
sops first came here.” 

“I wonder what made them leave so soon?” I remarked. 
“Damp, the agent told me: but I have discovered no damp about 
the cottage.” 

“Tt weren’t the damp, ma’am,” was Mrs. Briggs’s answer, and I 
thought her tone significant. ‘“‘ At first they liked it—oh, so much: 
but in a little time they said they must leave. Doubtless,” lowering 
her voice, “the ladies had their reasons.” 

“Perhaps they found it too lonely ? ” 

“No, and it weren’t exactly the loneliness,” returned Mrs. Briggs. 
* Not that altogether, ma’am.” 

I asked no more ; for gossip, though Mrs. Briggs’s chief failing, is 
not one of mine ; but went on with my pastry-making. She, rubbing 
fiercely at the copper tea-kettle, began again after an interlude. 

** Did you chance to hear nothing about this cottage, ma’am?” 
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“Nothing particular. Why? What is there to hear?” 

“Perhaps I ought not to tell it you, ma’am; you might be 
scared,” returned she, as she looked at me over the kettle. 

** Scared! NotI. Pray tell what an have to tell—if it concerns 
the cottage.” 

** Well, ma’am, it’s a healthy place - a pretty place ; that’s for 
sure, But—it’s about the old gentleman.” 

** The old gentleman !” 

**Old Mr. Vallyer. They say he is in the house.” 

** Why, what do you mean?” I asked, feeling somewhat as the 
woman had said—scared. 

‘‘ }t’s said, ma’am, that he never went out of it, though his funeral 
did ; that he stopped in to haunt it. Folks talk of something that 
happened ‘here years and years ago; some friend of Mr. Vallyer’s 
came from over the seas to visit him. ‘They used to quarrel, and 
one night the stranger was found dead in the garden. Some 
thought the death didn’t come about by accident; that Vallyer 
knew more than he said. Anyway, it’s pretty sure he can’t rest 
now, but is about the place troubling it.” 

I am not especially superstitious, but I confess I did not like the 
tale. Mrs. Briggs continued. Her tongue, once oiled, would have 
gone on for ever. 

‘The first to see him was the Widow Munn’s children ; he had 
been dead about a month. I was at her place, helping her with a 
day’s washing. ‘ Mother,’ said they, running in at ‘dusk, ‘ we have 
seen the old gentleman at the Grey Cottage ; he’s leaning over the 
gate with his stick just as he used to be.’ They weren’t frightened, 
those young children; they told it as a bit of news. The Widow 
Munn looked at me, and I at her, and then she whipped ’em all round, 
thinking it might be the best way to put it out of their heads.” 

I laughed ; and said the children might have been mistaken. 

**So they might, ma’am,” assented Mrs. Briggs. “The next 
to see it was a stranger: a young man coming through the village 
one moonlight night on his way to London; he was walking it. 
He went into the public-house, down there in Greenford, and called 
for a glass of ale. While he was sitting by the fire drinking it, he 
began to talk. ‘What uncivil people you seem to have in these 
parts,’ says he. ‘I asked an old gentleman, standing at his garden- 
gate half way up the hill, whether there was a public-house near, 
and he would not answer me; he just stared straight in my face 
with his glassy-looking eyes, and never spoke.’ The company in 
the tap-room stopped talking at this, and looked at one another. 
‘What sort of an old gentleman was it,’ they asked; ‘how was he 
dressed ?’ 

**¢ He wore a long grey coat, with a curious little cape to it,’ says 
the traveller, ‘and a spotted white kerchief, tied loose round his neck, 
with the ends hanging, and he had a stick in his hand. Very civil, 
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I must say he was! I asked him the question again in a louder 
tone, thinking he might be deaf; but he never answered, only con- 
tinued to stare at me.’ It was the dress of old Vallyer, ma’am; he 
never wore any other, and I'll leave you to judge what the company 
at the White Hart thought of it. A deal of talk went about Green- 
ford next day.” 

‘“‘ Where is the old maid-servant ?” 

‘‘She went away. They left her in the house to show it, but 
after a week or two she took the key to the agent, saying there was 
something she did not like about the place, and she shouldn’t stop 
in it. Just before the Miss Jessops took it, that was.” 

“No wonder the Miss Jessops were frightened away from the 
cottage if such tales were told to them,” I remarked. ‘ Why, you 
Greenford people must have driven them away !” 

*‘ Ah, well, I see, ma’am, you don’t believe in it. It was said the 
ladies saw him in the house as weil as out of it, though I can’t speak 
for certain as to what happened. They went away all quiet and 
composed like; they didn’t want to be laughed at.” 


We found that Mr. Vallyer’s ghost was firmly believed in by the 
neighbourhood. Fortunately my nieces were sensible girls, and only 
laughed. The stories told were made a source of amusement to them, 
and their young friends. They treated the subject as a good joke; 
sometimes intruding irreverently near the confines of that strange 
and mysterious world beyond whose veil we know so little, and 
which, it has always seemed to me, should be treated with respect, 
if not with awe. On one occasion I felt obliged to expostulate. 

“Why, Aunt Cameron,” exclaimed Hilda, laughing, “I am almost 
sure you believe in the ghost!” . 

Cecily took the matter more seriously, and agreed with me that 
too much fun had been made. After that, it was a favourite joke 
of Hilda’s to tell her friends confidentially that her Aunt and Cecily 
believed in old Vallyer’s reappearance. 

Weeks passed away, during which we saw nothing, and the winter 
set in, A young nephew of mine, and cousin of my nieces, came to 
spend some days with us; chiefly, I believe, on. account of the 
skating... His arrival made Hilda and Cecily think it high time to 
make a little return for the kindness and hospitality which had. been 
shown to us; or, rather, to induce me to think it. I let myself be 
persuaded, and cards went out for a small evening party. 

The weather was now intensely cold. ‘The river had been flooded 
before the frost set in; not only that, but also: the meadows were 
frozen over. We might almost have.been at the North Pole, such 
an expanse of snow and ice did we overlook. The village seemed 
skating mad ; and, not content with the day’s amusement, our young 
people would remain on the ice until late at night, for the moon, 
nearing the full, shone brilliantly in a cloudless sky. 
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Leonard, my nephew, was a clever and amusing young fellow, 
holding strong views on many subjects, and propounding them with 
all the energy and decision of youth and inexperience. Old 
customs and old beliefs were not good enough for him—“ nous 
avons changé tout cela” was his motto. I do not think he really 
believed, or rather disbelieved, all he pretended to do. He liked 
to startle us, and delighted in shocking the prejudices of his cousins, 


. especially of Hilda, who was a warm partizan of that very ultra 


school of theology which is now so prevalent amongst the young and 
imaginative. On one point, however, they both agreed—a strong 
disbelief in the supernatural. 

The evening of the party arrived, and brought our guests. Six- 
teen in all, including our own young people ; I made the seventeenth. 
The time passed pleasantly, and lastly dancing was introduced. 
They had had a few quadrilles, when one gentleman had to leave, to 
catch a midnight train: and when a double set of Lancers was formed 
after his departure, one was lacking to make it up. There were 
only fifteen. You may think it strange I should enter into such par- 
ticulars, but you will see. 

* You must do double duty, Leonard,” I said. 

“No, aunt,” exclaimed Hilda, with a saucy smile. ‘ You shall 
invite old Mr. Vallyer to join us. I wish he would !” 

All laughed; and then our neighbour, Mrs. Goldsmith, a tall, 
handsome woman, called out that she had no objection to dance 
with the old gentleman—should like to. ‘See, here he is!” 
she went on, making a bow to the sofa cushion in her careless 
merriment, and taking it up in her arms. ‘You are not accustomed 
to dancing, sir, so we will go to the side. Now let us begin.” 

I had been so used to playing dance music, that I did it quite 
mechanically, often turning half round on the music stool to watch 
the dancers while my fingers were busy. My nieces were fine-look- 
ing girls, and I liked to follow Hilda’s striking figure and Cecily’s 
quiet grace as they moved through the mazes of the dance. After 
striking up the first inspiriting chords of the Lancers, I turned to 
see how Mrs. Goldsmith was getting on with her “ partner.” She 
stood opposite to Cecily and young Kirby, a rising engineer, with 
whom she was dancing. Hilda and Leonard were at the bottom of 
the set. 

There was a good deal of laughing at the cushion at first, but it 
soon subsided, and I was glad of it, for I had fatigued myself much 
in preparing for our little entertainment; my head ached now, and 
the mirth jarred upon my nerves. I began to feel in that stage of 
weariness when voices sound far off; when the hands work on at 
whatever occupies them, without help from the brain; when the 
thoughts roam away and the eye sees things mistily. It suddenly 
struck me that the room was growing verycold. Just as Mrs. Gold- 
smith was passing me, cushion in arm, I felt a shiver. 
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“Ten degrees below freezing point last ‘night, and colder to-night,” 
I thought to myself. ‘‘ What shall we come to?” 

Turning round again to look at the dancing, I noticed how very 
pale they appeared, and how singularly quiet. Why had they ceased 
talking? As Cecily glided past me, I was struck by her face It 
was white as marble, and her blue eyes were strangely distended and 
fixed with a puzzled kind of fascination on Mrs. Goldsmith. 
Mine followed them. That lady was moving through the figure in 
her stately manner, the cushion still in her arms, and a fixed smile 
on her lips ; and by her side—now, was it an overwrought brain or 
was I dreaming? Surely the latter, for I felt no surprise, no alarm 
—there danced by her side a little old man ! 

Everything seemed in a mist now, as though the night were foggy, 
and the fog had got into the room, so I could not see the stranger 
clearly. The music sounded muffled, and my thoughts went back 
to former nights in London, when the thick yellow vapour enveloped 
the streets, and link boys were out, and conductors led omni- 
buses, and people shouted with hollow voices. It seemed hours 
since I began to play that set of Lancers. 

This old man was dressed in a long grey coat, with a little cape, 
and a white spotted neckerchief loosely tied, and he carried a thick 
stick in his hand. He danced in an old-world fashion, executing 
his steps with great precision, and making formal bows to his partner 
and the rest of the company. Just then Mrs. Goldsmith laid the 
cushion back on the sofa; shivering apparently with cold, she took 
up a scarf, and wrapped it closely round her, dancing all the time. 
It was now the grand chain in the last figure, and for a moment or 
two I lost sight of the old man. Suddenly there was a wild scream 
—the dance stopped—Cecily had fainted ! 

A medical man, Mr. Brook, was of the party. He attributed 
Cecily’s attack to the intense coldness of the weather, and to the 
morning’s skating, when she must have over-fatigued herself. The 
depression most of them had felt during the last set of quadrilles he 
put down to the same cause—unusual cold. 

Cecily continued very poorly the following day. She confided to 
me privately her extraordinary impressions of the previous evening. 
I found them to be similar to my own; but I mentioned nothing 
to her about myself, and laughed a little. 

“But I did see the old man, Aunt Cameron,” she persisted. 
“He was by Mrs. Goldsmith’s side.” 

I would not listen. On the contrary, I treated the matter entirely 
from a common-sense point of view; endeavouring to persuade her 
that the whole thing was due toan overwrought imagination. Indeed 
I was by no ‘means sure that such was not the case. It was more 
likely that our brains, hers and mine, should have worked in the same 
groove, been “en rapport,” as the mesmerists would have expressed 
it, than that we should really have seen an apparition. We are all 
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aware of those invisible magnetic wires which so often flash a message 
from one brain to another, those mysterious reminders which at times’ 
precede the arrival of an absent friend—the dream at night followed 
by the letter of the morrow. “ There are,” as Hamlet hath it, ‘ more 
things in heaven amd earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 
What we call the supernatural may be but the gleams of a hidden 
science sometime to be revealed. 

Cecily tried to take up my view of the case. We agreed not to 
mention the matter to Hilda, or to anyone else. 


“Please, Mr. Cameron, you are wanted,” said Martha to my 
nephew, interrupting us that same evening when we were all sitting 
together, young Kirby, the engineer, being with us. 

‘“‘ Who is it ?” cried Leonard. 

Will you please come out, sir; he won’t give any name.” 

Leonard went out. He came back again in a minute or two, and 
beckoned to Kirby, who was playing chess with Hilda. 

‘It’s nothing,” he said, as we all started up. ‘‘ Only Martha has 
been frightened at some one standing at the back door and then going 
away without speaking. We'll go round the garden to make sure no 
tramps are about.” 

I left the room myself, thinking of tramps, and of nothing else. 
The cottage was so low and so covered by fruit trees and trellis, that it 
would have been a very easy matter to climb into, the bed-rooms, 
My window, just over the porch, had especial facilities that way, and 
I went up to it. Opening the lattice very gently, Iconcealed myself 
behind the curtain and looked out. The moon was bright.. .The 
voices of the two young men reached me from below... ~ : +! 

“It’s queer, Kirby—after all the talk, you know.. Martha says she 
opened the door to get some wood, and there’the old man stood. 
She thought it was a real tramp, mind you, and she did not like his 
staring in’ her face and never speaking, I am sure I saw him; he 
was going round towards the orchard.” ; 

“Very odd!” replied young Kirby. ‘I saw him too. He was 
leaning over the front gate.” 

“ And, by Jove, there he is now !” 

‘* Where?” 

‘* At the gate.” 

‘TJ don’t see him!” 

“ Nor do I now—he’s gone.” 

Yes, there was no mistake ; 7 saw him too from my window; the 
old man leaning on his stick at the gate, where he used to stand so 
often in life. Presently the two young men came in, and I went : 
down. , 

** Have you seen any tramp, Leonard ?” 

“No, aunt. Not a tramp.” 

“What then? Anything?” 
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“4 little old man leaning on a stick.” 

‘*‘T saw him too, Mrs. Cameron,” added Mr. Kirby. 

‘“‘ We had better say nothing to the girls,” whispered Leonard. 

‘No, nor to anyone else, Leonard. The whole place would be 
astir.” 

‘‘What—on account of old Vallyer?” 

I nodded. Just then the girls came running out. 

“What a long time you have been! MHave you found him?” 

“Of course not,” Leonard replied. ‘‘ He had got clear off: those 
tramps are cunning. Let us have supper—it’s awfully cold!” 

This second little episode put me very much out of conceit with 
my pretty cottage. My nieces had a pressing invitation from Leonard’s 
mother, and were to return with him to London. I thought I would 
go away somewhere too. 

It was the afternoon of the day before Leonard and they were to 
leave. We had had one heavy fall of snow, and the air was again 
thick with the feathery flakes. Strangely depressed, both mentally and 
bodily, I stood alone at the window and looked out over the valley, 
which lay so still under its great white shroud. At last Cecily came 
in and stood by me. 

“You will be very lonely, aunt, after we are gone.” 

* Ay.” And then we stood in silence. 

Suddenly the girl laid her hand on my arm, as though to attract my 
attention. A chilly draught of wind seemed to blow through the 
room, raising the hair off my forehead with a pricking sensation. 

A feeble, bent figure, leaning heavily on a stick, passed slowly and 
silently from the door to the other window. A coal falling in the 
grate, the flame flickered up, showing distinctly the old man whom I 
had twice before seen ! 

The apparition, for such I now felt it to be, stood looking out of 
the window, with a worn, sad expression, such as his face might often 
have borne in the lonely, loveless life he had chosen for himself. 
After a moment or two of perfect stillness I could bear it no longer. 
Springing to the fire I stirred it vigorously ; the flames rose up into. 
the chimney and the little room was in a blaze of light. 

The old man was gone! Cecily grasped my hands in both her own, 
for she had seen it too; every trace of the usual bright colour had 
vanished from her lips and face, and she was trembling from head to 
foot. 

I went up with them the next day, and took old Martha with me. 
I could not stay in the place any more. The agent was informed of 
these facts, and he let me off easily, and made no remonstrance ; so 
we thought mine could not have been the first complaint of the sort. 


It is said the grey cottage is to be a cottage no longer ; that it is to 
be pulled down. And I sincerely hope it will be. 
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THE EXILES OF SIBERIA. 


Many years ago there appeared a book under the title of ‘‘ Elizabeth; 
or, the Exiles of Siberia.” For long it retained its popularity, 
and even in this day is still read. It is possible that some of our 
readers have shed tears over the sorrows of the heroic Elizabeth ; 
and to such the following facts on which Madame Cottin founded 
her story may not be uninteresting. They are authentic, and ex- 
tracted from letters written at the time from St. Petersburg. 


LETTER THE FIRST. 
** March, 1805. 


“T dined on the 26th March at the Princess Torrubetskoy’s, and 
there saw a most interesting young woman, not long since arrived 
from Siberia, which tremendous journey of 4,000 versts (miles) she 
performed on foot, quite alone, and begging her bread all the way. 
She came here with the laudable intention of throwing herself at the 
Emperor’s feet and petitioning him to show mercy to her aged 
father, who was banished during the reign of Catherine. She had 
formed the resolution when only 16 years old, but her parents protest- 
ing against it, she was obliged to submit, though without abandoning 
her project, for she never ceased to supplicate their permission, until, 
wearied with her unceasing prayers, they at last consented. At the 
age of 22 she commenced her arduous undertaking; they gave her 
their blessing, and all the money they possessed, which amounted to 
10 copecks ; and soliciting a few copecks more from their equally 
poor but charitable neighbours—for there are no rich people there— 
she left Tobolsk with only a rouble (which varies in value with the 
exchange, but seldom exceeds half-a-crown) in her pocket, and very 
thinly clad, as the climate is much warmer than ours. She suffered 
exceedingly from cold as well as hunger ; but God, she said, raised her 
up many kind friends, which gave her courage to pursue her journey, 
‘though it could not flatter her hopes of success, for she knew not 
the extent of her father’s crimes for which he was banished. She 
never walked less. than twenty-five, but oftener thirty miles a day, with- 
-out meeting with any particular adventure on the road. She began 
each day’s journey with the rising sun, and sought any shelter Provi- 
‘dence might offer for the approaching night; she was frequently 
obliged to stop two or three days on account of her feet swelling 
through fatigue. Within a few versts of Moscow, she was received 
at a convent and kindly taken care of for a month. From that 
place she dated the end of her journey, as she obtained a convey- 
ance from thence to St. Petersburg in a kabitky. She completed 
her journey in nine months. The ladies of the convent became so 
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interested in her that they recommended her to the Princess Torru- 
betskoy, a lady famed for humanity, and to whom the poor girl told 
her wishes, hopes and fears. The Princess, ever delighted with an 
opportunity to exercise her benevolence, now had a glorious one. 
Such an instance of filial piety and affection in a person of her 
youth and sex, she thought so sublime that she determined to use 
every exertion in her power to accomplish the wished-for object of 
her journey. She therefore immediately wrote a letter and petition 
to the Emperor, which was presented by Mr. Novasiltgoff. The 
Emperor, who is all goodness, delayed not a moment in sending 
for the young woman, who appeared before him, trembling with weak- 
ness and anxiety. From this she was soon relieved by the Emperor, 
who, in the kindest manner told her, without enquiring the crime of 
the parent, he pardoned it, be it what it might, for the sake of such a 
daughter. He then gave her 2,000 roubles, and presented her to 
the Empress, who gave her 300 roubles, and settled z00 roubles 
a-year pension on her for life, with permission for herself and family 
to live where they pleased. ‘The Dowager Empress has ordered her 
picture to be taken, which will soon get into the print shops. I will 
take care to get you a good copy. Her name is Praskovy Gregorioa 
Lupulova, which in English means Pauline, daughter of Gregory 
Lupulova. She had on a grey calico gown, with long sleeves, and 
full tops, like the English, a large black crape handkerchief on her 
neck, with a chaplet of beads and cross—all of which were given her 
at the convent near Moscow. On her head was a white muslin 
handkerchief, twisted carelessly round, and the ends tied under the 
chin. She has a very soft, pleasing countenance, but not handsome. 
So much interest has her story excited in St. Petersburg, and the par- 
ticular notice taken of her by the Imperial family, it is become quite 
the rage to entertain her. The poor girl’s head will be turned ; she 
goes from one nobleman’s house to another, staying a week, or some- 
times longer, at each. General Koutousoff has bespoken her, and she 
comes to us in about a month.” 


LETTER THE SECOND. 


* Pauline is with us. I find her very amiable, and much better 
informed than could be supposed possible in one born and brought 
up in the deserts of Siberia. She seems very grateful and affectionate, 
which is made known more by manner than words, for she only 
speaks Russ, and that so badly we can hardly understand each other. 
She is admitted to Madame Koutousoff’s table, to which the General 
himself leads her every day, but kept strict fast all Lent, not even 
eating fish. Her father, I find, was employed in, the palace of the 
late Empress Catherine, in the menial office of looking after the fires, 
when he contrived to steal a large quantity of plate, for which he was 
banished. Madame Cottin’s ‘Elizabeth’ is just brought me, in 
French. I told Pauline it was founded upon her adventures, and 
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translated the heads of the story to her. She laughed heartily, and 
said, ‘ A poor girl like me made into such a fine story!’ She is con- 
sidered in a very bad state of health, the effects of her sufferings. A 
very large subscription has been collected for her, but I fear she will 
not long enjoy it. She has sent for her parents, and intends meeting 
them at Catherinburg, and retiring to a convent. I enquired if she 
meant to embrace a religious life. She smiled and said, ‘No; her 
gratitude to God and the Emperor was unbounded, and would be as 
long as she lived. There was no necessity for her to be a nun, to 
pray at stated times ; her heart was in constant voluntary prayer, and 
God knew with what sincerity.’ ” 


LETTER THE THIRD. 


“‘T am quite vexed to find the Dowager Empress has strictly for- 
bidden Pauline’s picture to be made public. She has had one placed in 
her own cabinet, and a copy sent to each of the Imperial family ; but I 
am determined you shall have a likeness of her, as on her return 
she has promised we shall see her again before she finally settles ; and 
a friend who visits here, a very eminent artist, has assured me he will 
take it for me.” 

LETTER THE FOURTE. 

*T am happy in the opportunity of Mr. Gordon’s return to 
England, to send you the promised sketch of the interesting Pauline. 
It is an excellent likeness, and I hope you will receive it safely. 
You will see by her dress she is now ina convent. It is situated in 
Lower Novogorod. Her father and mother are pensioners with her, 
in the same house. She says she feels herself the happiest creature 
i the world.” 


‘She is since dead; supposed to have entirely broken her consti- 
tution by fatigue and anxiety, at the early age of twenty-five.” 





LOTTLS’S “Ves.” 
By C. E. MEETKERKE. 


* WO strings to one’s bow may be a good thing, but this is 
more than a joke, my lady.” 

So said Sir Henry, taking out a cigar, that he might be prepared, 
without any signs of a hasty and inglorious retreat, to close a con- 
versation which he thought might possibly be stormy. 

** More than a joke?” enquired Lady Davenant, hardly raising 
her eyes from her work. 

“Yes, more than a joke,” repeated Sir Henry. ‘Of course, you 
stand up for him: of course, everything that Harry does is right; 
but does he think that he can marry both those girls?” 

“Both? He proposed to Lottie Craven yesterday.” 

**T know that very well, but he has been proposing to Eve Dacre 
every day for the last ten years.” 

“A boy and girl attachment,” returned Lady Davenant: “ there 
has never been any question of love between Eve and Harry.” 

‘“‘ Very probably,” said Sir Henry: ‘‘ but there may be a great deal 
of love and no question at all in the matter.” 

“‘T wonder you are not pleased : it is such an excellent match for 
Harry. Miss Craven has at least six thousand a-year, and Eve will 
not have six hundred.” 

‘Six thousand a-year is all very well,” replied Sir Henry, “although 
if I were to put myself in the market I should like to go for a rounder 
sum than that! I should very likely be pleased if I could feel sure 
that he was not breaking the heart of a girl who is as near an angel 
as any woman can be, and was not behaving even worse to another.” 

** Worse to Lottie Craven?” cried Lady Davenant, slightly warm- 
ing at this. 

“Yes, worse to Lottie Craven; for how can a man possibly behave 
worse to a woman than when he tells her that he loves her better 
than anything in the world, whilst in real truth he loves nothing 
about her except her money ?” 

“‘ Harry is not mercenary,” said Lady Davenant, in a tone full of 
reproach. ‘He may have faults, but he is not mercenary.” 

“Still, if a younger son means to do nothing but lounge about all 
his days, he is bound to marry an heiress.” 

“‘T never knew you so cynical! Hehashis profession. He does 
not mean to do nothing.” 

“The profession of a guardsman is hardly lucrative ; at any rate, I 
would rather that he stuck to his colours.” 

“What do you mean by sticking to his colours ?” 
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Lady Davenant understood perfectly well what her husband meant, 
but the moment he went straight to the point, as was his custom when- 
ever he thought it worth while to see that there was a point, she was 
in the habit of exercising the power which she possessed of bringing 
him to punishment in the shape of explanation. Sir Henry was a 
foxhunter, and foxhunters would rather take any sort of leap than the 
mental one which lands them at the door of an explanation. 

It was after dinner however, and the baronet was wound up to the 
mark, so he replied stoutly : 

‘“‘T mean this, that I would rather he gave up his horses, and his 
cigars, and all the rest of it, to spend his days honestly with the 
woman he loves, than that he should vere round and give himself 
up body and soul in exchange for all the guineas that ever were 
coined.” 

Lady Davenant went on working assiduously. There isa peculiar 
ring in pure unadulterated truth which it is difficult to silence with 
shams, and Sir Henry Davenant was allowed to go on. 

“‘T confess I am disappointed in Harry, and I wish Dacre had been 
able to come down from the clouds and settle his ward’s affairs before 
all this mystification had set in. However, he may yet find out his 
mistake, He is possibly deceiving himself: he pretends to think he has 
done the right thing, and what everybody expected of him.” 

‘* But so he has,” said Lady Davenant, relieved to find that the 
storm was blowing over. ‘ He has behaved very sensibly. It would 
be exceedingly foolish of him to marry Eve. It would be a perpetual 
struggle. Harry would have to exchange into another regiment— 
might be sent abroad, to some outlandish place with a shocking 
climate! It would be dreadful!” 

‘Very well,” said Sir Henry; ‘ then I suppose he has done the 
right thing.” And he lighted his cigar, with a sigh of relief that 
he had said what he had intended to say, and that the discussion 
was over. 

But Lady Davenant, left alone, was by no means so easy in her mind 
as she had determined it was best that she should appear to be. 
Harry’s cause was his mother’s cause, and it was self-evident that a 
good match was more to be desired than a bad one. Her darling 
would be happier in the long run, even if he had to give up the 
romance of his youth, by avoiding the cares, anxieties, and self-im- 
posed but imperative sacrifices entailed by a limited income. 

She was not, however, so sure that he had done what was right. 
She said so: she had told herself so; but when it is found necessary 
to teach oneself with insistance that a thing is absolutely right, there 
may be room for doubting if it be not absolutely wrong. Harry 
was very dear to her, but Eve was almost equally as dear. Mr. 
Dacre had buried his paternal love under so heavy a mass of learn- 
ing that it never appeared on the surface in any available shape. 
He had found more consolation for a bereaved life in his. study 
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than in his nursery, and Lady Davenant had taken to her_ heart 
the motherless girl, and thought she loved her as she loved her 
own. It would have been terrible to her to have to acknowledge 

that she was ready to sacrifice Eve for an imaginary advantage to 

Harry: and at this point her reflections became so entangled and so 

altogether unsatisfactory that she was not sorry when they were inter- 

rupted by the chief subject of them. The suggestion that her boy 

had been led to act in any way which could be supposed to fall short 

of the high ideal which was, as she asserted to herself, her standard 

for him, was very grievous to her; but how was it possible that she 

could look upon him, as he threw himself down by her side, and 

listen to any such suggestion? Handsome, charming, and a 

thoroughly spoilt child, who could find fault with Harry Davenant ? 

For a moment it occurred to her that her husband had seen deeper 

into the matter than any of them. What if that gay and graceful 
air, those tender tricks and flatteries of manner, those outward shows. 
of all that seemed most promising within, had been the means of 
robbing Eve Dacre of that which is a woman’s best possession, “ the 

quiet of her thoughts”? And what if she herself had been the means: 
of bringing about.a state of things which they might all eventually 

have to regret? But she had to throw aside such meditations, and 

to answer Harry’s somewhat questioning eyes with a smile. 

“Why are you come back so soon? I thought you were spending 
the evening at the vicarage.” 

“Yes, so I was; but I got bored—and so I came away.” 

* Bored, Hal?” 

“Yes; Butler had been asked to meet me, and was full of con- 
gratulations, Really, Eve should have a little more tact. It is so- 
extremely annoying to be congratulated ; and what with his ‘ comple- 
mentary colours’ and his ‘ symmetrical arrangements,’ he is decidedly- 
abore. One would think, too, by the way in which the girls look up 
to him, that he was the inventor of the rainbow, and the composer of 
a zonale pelargonium.” 

“ Harry!” 

“TI was beginning to lose my temper, so I left them.” 

* But Mr. Butler thinks of nobody but Eve; he never listens to 
anybody else. How came he to engross Lottie?” This was said 
pertinently and with intention. 

“IT don’t know that he engrossed Lottie; I don’t know that he 
thinks of nobody but Eve.” 

“‘ My dear boy ! everybody sees that.” 

“‘ Everybody is very often very much mistaken.” 

_ “There is no mistake about that. I only wish Eve was not so 
indifferent : although perhaps, after all, it is better so. It would be 
an imprudent match.” 

“‘Imprudent ! by Jove, yes!” 

“And he is quite aware that he has no hope; he even said as 
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much to me, and that she had brought him a happiness beyond all 
bounds, in teaching him that it was in his nature to love in an ideal 
and perfect way: that it was a benefit which no one else could have 
bestowed upon him.” 

‘* What bosh !” 

“He said he was passionately grateful to her.” 

‘* The man’s an ass!” 

‘“‘No, indeed: he spoke very reasonably. I felt for him so much, 
He said it was better for him not to be happy: that he would hardly 
have worked so well if all had gone smoothly with him. He might 
not have sympathised so much with suffering : he might have become 
self-centred.” 

“I can almost hear him! They were deep in symbols and the 
thing signified when I left them: quoting some German story: a 
water-witch or nymph which was, he declared, ‘ the pure Eve of the 
early world.’ He put me in a passion !” 

‘“‘ Undine, I suppose.” 

“Ves; Lottie said it was an allegory, and then Butler began raving 
in verse and talked some nonsense about love being content to write 
his own name on desert sands, or some such idiotic stuff. They 
would not be persuaded to stir, because he had been visiting the sick 
and was supposed to be knocked up. He graciously allowed himself 
to be made much of, took a dozen cups of tea, and said it was better 
to wear out than to rust out: which astonishingly novel and original 
sentiment Eve applauded. They put me out of all patience! Girls 
are very well when they don’t make fools of themselves; but my 
darling mother, who is always the same, always lovely, always 
sympathetic, always reasonable, is worth a dozen of them !” 

“ A very pretty sentiment for a lover,” laughed Lady Davenant, 


Lottie Craven, the cause of what Sir Henry Davenant had called 
all this mystification,” having been left, with her unencumbered six 
thousand a-year, to the guardianship of Mr. Dacre, it was forced 
upon him to take some heed of his duties: the more especially when, 
tired of waiting for his advice, she had come down in person to the 
vicarage. But he, being what Hamlet called himself, a ‘‘ John-a- 
dreams,” was apt to set aside the obnoxious pressure of business 
matters, and, although he spent more time than ever in his library, 
and even went so far as to hint that a visit to the law courts might 
be imposed upon him, he took no further steps in the settlement of 
her affairs. He became, it is to be admitted, very deeply read in the 
liabilities of trustees and exceedingly well versed in the details of 
new classes of rights and immunities, but days passed into weeks, 
and weeks into months, and still the business was far from being 
definitely arranged; nothing was settled; books were consulted ; 
much was said and written and thought upon the statements, dis- 
crepancies, enigmas of the law. The guardian and ward were on the 
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best of terms, and consulted daily together, but nothing was done. 
There are still some blessed spots left in the world where nothing 
ever is done. 

During this time Captain Davenant, enjoying his long leave, had 
thrown himself upon the mercy of the vicarage. The girls must 
take compassion upon him, they must save him from the demon of 
ennui, or really something desperate would happen. The appeal had 
not been made in vain, and the long summer days had not apparently 
been felt by him to be utterly unendurable. 

Eve alone, he admitted, might not have always been equal to the 
occasion, she might not always have been able to keep him amused ; 
but with Lottie to assist, Lottie who was gay, Lottie who sang charm- 
ingly, the young guardsman was amazed to find that he had almost 
forgotten what it was to be bored. And then naturally the question 
suggested itself, why should he not endeavour to secure this com- 
panion who was clever and gay and never let him be bored? It was 
not often that Harry Davenant gave himself up to any very distinct 
current of thought, but in this matter it had become necessary for 
him to think. He put it to himself whether he would be justified in 
throwing away six thousand a-year if it could be had for asking: 
surely such negligence would be inexcusable. It was not as if there 
were any drawbacks. In this case everything went together: good 
looks, money, talent. She was, perhaps, rather too talented : he feared 
she might be considered too talented ; she said sharp things ; she 
read hard books; that was against her; but he could soon cure her 
of that—it was the outcome of having nothing to do, and atall events 
he could forbid her to talk about them. There was nothing in the 
world, he thought, so objectionable as a woman who imagined herself, 
or who was imagined by others to be blue. 

Then she was evidently very fond of him. She had been in 
good society and knew a man of the world from a common sort of 
man. She never spoke to the curate when he was by; that showed 
her sense and her discrimination.’ Now, the curate was a thorn in 
Harry’s side. He did not acknowledge even to himself that it was 
so; and their occupations, their views and hopes of life, were so 
widely separate that there appeared no possible reason for jealousy 
or jar: but still Harry never possessed his soul in peace in the pre- 
sence of Lionel Butler. Infinitely as he considered himself his 
superior, he was ill at ease before him, and had to acknowledge that 
he never did anything well when Butler was in the room. 

The curate was a self-made man; there was not a shadow of 
conventionality about him—industrious from necessity, studious 
both from necessity and choice, without pretension of any kind, 
simple, unworldly, absolutely honest. And this man, who was sensibly 
deficient in the ornamental qualities upon which Harry Davenant 
especially prided himself, had the effect of dispossessing him of the 
very charms by which he held himself to excel; of making him see 
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himself as he really was, becoming a sort of conscience to him; than 
which there is hardly a more direct road to aversion. 

Lottie Craven was always ready to support Harry: she endorsed 
his views and opinions; they were the views and opinions of 
society ; and when the curate came down with a heavy hand upon 
some fashionable fallacy, and shattered a sophism, all unconscious of 
discourtesy, she would rebuke him by her silence or lead him on to 
give voice to his unvarnished creeds in a still more ungainly manner. 
Harry thought very highly of her for this: he liked pride in a girl: 
he liked that she should look as by right over the heads of men 
who were obliged to work ; and that, with a certain subtle difference 
of manner, she should make it understood that the companion of 
her choice was the man to whom belonged by birth and by design 
the gifts of fortune. One may approve of the bee, but the butterfly 
is naturally to be preferred. 

It was different with regard to Eve: she was less well versed in 
social distinctions, and showed plainly enough that the curate’s 
society was pleasing to her. She deferred to his opinion, she sought 
for instruction at his hands, she entered into his views, carried out his 
plans, obeyed his instructions. Eve! When Harry’s thoughts turned 
in that direction they became harassing to him, and so he set them 
aside and returned to the contemplation of Lottie, her pretty looks, 
her manners, her brightness, her six thousand a-year ; which ‘contem- 
plation naturally brought him in due course of time to a proposal, 
very eloquently, very confidently made, and to which Lottie said 
** Yes,” in a grave, considerate way, without blushes or tears, or any 
girlish nonsense of any kind. 

He liked that; as he afterwards assured himself, any vehement 
demonstration of tenderness would have been unpleasing to him. 
‘* Yes,” with serene, somewhat penetrating and questioning eyes raised 
to his face ; almost with a smile ; with a little hesitation as to the 
words, a little quiver of the lips; with a decided withdrawal of the 
hand he had taken in his; but still ‘“* Yes.” 

Friendship is rare amongst women ; that supreme confidence which 
a woman feels ina man who is her friend is not often felt by one 
woman towards another : but there had been a great deal of this con- 
fidence, a great deal of that which is very like friendship, between 
Eve Dacre and Lottie Craven until the day when Harry Davenant 
proposed to Lottie, and Lottie said “ Yes.” And then a great gulf 
opened between them. Not that any such division was acknow- 
ledged in so many words. Eve might have accused her friend of 
having robbed her of a treasure which had been all her own, of having 
stolen in upon her with gentle words, tender professions and loving 
eyes, and robbed her; of having entered into the secret chamber of 
her heart to scatter its most precious possessions, And Lottie might 
have replied that to have refused the faithless lover of her friend 
would not have rendered him less faithless; and that there was no 
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cruelty on her part, except of that necessary sort which is better than 
kindness, since there can be nothing in the world more to be dreaded 
than a fool’s paradise. But Eve brought no such accusation, there- 
fore Lottie had no need to put forward any defence. 

It takes a long time to believe in misfortune when the storm 
comes, and “tears up all the roses from the garden.” A great con- 
fusion of mind is one of its first effects. Eve knew that she had 
received a blow under which it was next to impossible that she 
should stand upright ; but she did not feel sure that she had any 
right to fall down. Her love for Harry Davenant had grown with 
her growth; but she could not say that she had been asked to 
bestow it upon him, or that she had been illused when he flung it 
away. It had been a part. of herself, and now it had gone from 
her. But what right had she to complain? She had reposed no 
particular confidence in Lottie, and could hardly assert that she had 
been betrayed. Yet she could not help being aware that her secret 
had come into the possession of her friend at a very early period 
of their intimacy. Such being the case, there could be no doubt 
that an act of treason had been virtually committed, for which, 
although there might be no form of accusation, there could also be 
no excuse and no forgiveness. 

She now reflected with a shudder on the hypocrisy of her rival : 
that whenever they had spoken together of Harry Davenant, Lottie 
had been at much pains to disparage him. The good looks which 
everybody else combined to praise had been depreciated by Lottie ; 
she had even averred that Lionel Butler’s more reflective face, 
though sinning against perfection, was altogether better pleasing to 
her. She had been very strong upon the subject of Harry’s faults: 
so strong, that her want of sympathy, or what Eve was now obliged to 
acknowledge was her pretended want of sympathy, upon this dearest 
of all subjects, had prevented that cordial response on her own 
part to Lottie’s tender expressions of affection which Lottie had a 
right to expect. She had often reproached herself for the coldness 
of her own temperament, and had hardly understood the enthu- 
siastic devotion which Lottie expressed for her. She remembered 
with painful distinctness one especial conversation in which Lottie had 
extolled the merits of friendship, had defined its duties, privileges, 
and joys: how far superior she had declared it to be in its truth, 
its tenderness, and abnegation, to the selfish and delusive passion 
of love. What scheming—what unreality—what hypocrisy, had 
there not been in all this! and how utterly she had been deceived! 
She had lost both lover and friend, and could only cover up her 
grief and bear herself so bravely that she might not incur the danger 
of compassion or the humiliation of sympathy. 

Some days passed by, and the calm had set in after the storm. 
People had fallen into their places, but still there was an undercurrent 
of convulsion, and the atmosphere was not so serene as it appeared. 
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Whilst their elders sat still, not exactly waiting, but still not unpre- 
pared for change, the chief actors in the play were anxious and 
uneasy, and felt as if beset by a feverish desire to engage in some 
sort of a conflict, or at least a skirmish, to relieve the torpid tumult 
in the air. In the attainment of this object Harry Davenant was 
more successful than the others. By way of displaying a due devo- 
tion to his bride elect, he found it necessary to exalt her with an 
overwhelming exhibition of preference. She rode, she sang, she 
talked, she dressed better than any other woman; more especially 
better than Eve, his early friend and companion. He found fault 
with Eve ; she was out of sorts, she was looking wretchedly ill: a 
woman ought to be always bright, always gay, always with fresh roses 
on her cheeks! Why should a woman ever be ill? She had always 
time to take care of herself, and never had any worry. She never 
need have any worry if she did not make grievances. A man who 
drives himself to be cruel to the woman he loves, has penetrated to 
the very depths of one of the strongest possibilities of his nature. 
With every new pang which he inflicts a new sense of triumph is born 
within him, and the weaker the mind of the man the stronger the 
passion becomes, and the more complete the consciousness of satis- 
faction. But the sport is not enjoyable to the lookers-on, and if Eve 
thought he was right although he was cruel, and acknowledged that 
she was out of sorts: that she neither rode nor sang nor spoke with 
spirit, did not even dress so well as she used to do, or else the 
colours did not become her so well: there was a deep sympathy gather- 
ing round her, and if silent participation in her suffering could have 
assuaged it she would not have lacked consolation. 

Lionel Butler, in his anxiety for them all, forgot to grieve for him- 
self. In fact, he had put himself altogether out of the question. Eve 
was unhappy : that was the chief thing. The friendship between her 
and Lottie was evidently broken; the growing coldness between them 
was apparent ; not so much on Lottie’s side, whose looks followed her 
friend with a regretful tenderness, which Lionel thought became her 
better than any of her looks; but Eve avoided her, and was too 
honest to affect a kindness she no longer felt. Was it possible, he 
asked himself, that Lottie could have been anything less than loyally 
true to this flower and pearl among women? Then, again, would 
Lottie herself be happy with Harry Davenant? Was he a man to 
make a woman of sense and feeling perfectly happy ? and was he not 
also endangering his own peace of mind? Was he not sacrificing 
the best feelings of his heart to mercenary considerations? The 
kindly curate trembled for them all, but was powerless to guide or to 
assist. It would have been useless and impertinent in him to inter- 
fere, but had he been sure that he could be of use he would have 
risked the impertinence. 
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II, 


THERE came an evening when our dramatis persone had dined 
together and adjourned to the garden. The engaged lovers, suppos- 
ing that no less could be expected from them, sauntered away, but 
they sauntered lingeringly and cast backward looks at the little party 
they left. Sir Henry and Mr. Dacre sat apart, the murmur of their 
voices and the scent of their cigars just within range of perception. 
Lady Davenant, with her work of many colours, presented a refreshing 
picture of domestic tranquillity, and Eve and the curate were together, 
conversing ; they were always conversing, Harry had affirmed. 

The rest after a harassing day was solacing to Eve; her face 
wore something of its once habitual serenity, and Lionel Butler 
thought that the poet’s picture of Mary Ashburnham described her 
well. ‘Angels in the old poetic philosophy have such forms: 
a temple dedicated to Heaven, and, like the Pantheon at Rome, 
lighted only from above, and earthly passions in the form of gods 
no longer there, but the sweet and thoughtful faces of the Saints: so 
that he who had a'soul to comprehend hers must of necessity love her, 
and having once loved her could love no other woman ever more.” 

He could not help uttering the words more than half aloud, and 
Lady Davenant asked if he were quoting poetry. 

‘Only the best prose.” 

“ Hyperion,” said Eve. ‘A book which unsettles one ; whenever 
I open it I want to go to Germany.” 

“Go to Marburg!” exclaimed Lionel, “and spend a day in the 
church ; it is celebrated for its pure and perfect architecture. The 
pointed arches of the nave are exquisite.” 

“TI would rather go to Heidelberg and lie all day upon the 
Castle Hill.” 

“You would enjoy the paintings and the sculpture,” continued 
Lionel ; he would wait patiently, but was not easily turned by an 
unsympathetic remark. ‘‘ They bear about them the simple and 
tender charm of early Christian art, and there is a statue of 
Elizabeth of Hungary holding in her right hand the model of a 
church whilst giving alms to a cripple at her feet.” 

“You have got the guide-book by heart,” said Eve, laughing. 

“I know the place well,” replied Lionel, undisturbed ; “ the stores 
of the chapel where her relics were deposited are worn away by the 
steps of pilgrims.” 

“But her ashes were strewn to the winds, and her history reads 
more like that of a mad woman than of a saint,” said Eve. 

“She was a mistaken martyr,” he replied, ‘‘and the just limits of 
self-sacrifice are hard to define.” 

“Lottie thinks that self-sacrifice is everything,” said Eve, reflec- 
tively. ‘She hardly believes in any sort of affection that is not 
proved by some extreme act of devotion; at least, she says so.” 
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“I should hardly think Miss Craven likely to act up to her 
theory,” returned Lionel; ‘but one ought not to judge: one can 
never be sure.” 

Then Eve got up as if endeavouring to shake off some irritating 
thought. Lionel got up too, and the lovers in the distance saw 
them wandering away. ‘‘I wish Eve would take compassion upon 
him,” said Lottie. 

‘© Would what ?” exclaimed Harry. The vehement manner and the 
angry flush which rose hotly to his face were not lost upon Lottie. 

“You think it a bad match for Eve,” she said; “ but he is a 
good man.” 

“In the highest degree poor and pious!” 

“You are no judge, being so prejudiced,” 

“ Prejudiced ?” (very warmly). ‘‘ Why should I be prejudiced ?” 

Lottie looked up with a smile, which was not altogether pleasant 
to Harry Davenant. He was beginning to distrust Lottie’s smiles, 
A sudden turn brought the divergent couples together. ‘You were 
interrupted the other day in your criticism on Undine,” Eve was 
saying. 

“Yes: I wanted you to see that Undine is evidently a spirit,” re- 
plied Lionel ; “not the soulless daughter of rivers and floods, but 
the spirit of beauty, worshipped in all ages, however little compre- 
hended—a gift and a revelation, and born of water.” 

“Out of your depth again,” broke in Harry, with something less 
than his usual urbanity. ‘‘ You both deserve to be drowned in 
your rivers and your floods! Pray take a turn with me, and stop 
moralizing,” he continued, placing Eve’s hand within his arm. “I 
think it must be all these inductions and inferences and disputa- 
tions which make you look so wretchedly pale.” 

There was a curious mixture of amusement and regret in Lottie’s 
eyes as they passed out of sight. ‘I hardly know what you think 
about it, Mr. Butler,” she said, turning towards him, ‘‘ but I am very, 
very sorry.” 

“Sorry for yourself, or for Miss Dacre, or for both?” asked 
Lionel. , 

“J have not thought much of myself,” replied Lottie, “but I 
would lay down my life for Eve.” 

Lionel looked at her steadily for a few moments ; then he took her 
hand and pressed it very warmly in both his own. 

It was quite an hour before Eve came back; she returned alone 
and paler than ever. Attempting to make some apology for her delay, 
Lottie stopped her and whispered lightly, ‘‘ Lovers are proverbially 
laggards.” 

‘‘ There were no lovers, Lottie,” said Eve. 

‘No lovers?” repeated Lottie, drawing Eve into the study, and 
closing the door as if to prevent her escape. ‘Then I think you 
hardly know the meaning of the word! But seriously, it is a pity that 
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Captain Davenant cannot bring himself to be more reasonable: he 
has tried very hard.” Eve remaining mute, she went on. ‘ You 
are puzzled? you don’t understand? Well, there has been too 
much darkness between us: let it all be clear now.” 

“Oh Lottie! how can it be clear?” 

‘‘Why not? In the first place, as Harry Davenant is to be my 
husband, I desire to hear exactly what passed when he marched off 
with you in that majestic manner: I must know every word he said 
to you, and every word you said to him.” 

‘“‘T cannot—I must not; do not ask me!” 

“ But if I insist upon it ?” said Lottie gravely. 

“Pray, pray do not: you do not know how wretched you are 
making me!” 

“Ves, I do; but it will soon be over: you are having a tooth out 
which has ached for a long time, but is never going to ache any 
more, You will not confess ? not a word? Well, then, I must try to 
guess what passed, In the first place, Captain Davenant took upon 
himself to object to your téte-d-téte with ‘that fellow Lionel Butler. 
It was,’ he declared, ‘ unusual—unheard of-—undignified ! he would 
not allow it!’ You are not easily roused, but you were roused at 
this, and you said that he had no right to dictate to you, that he 
had lost all right! Is not this somewhere near the mark ?” 

Eve smiled, a little faint wintry smile, and Lottie proceeded. 

“He ‘wondered what you could possibly see in Lionel Butler— 
unpolished, uncivilised—a perfect Goth—that neither of you under- 
stood the rules of good society !—you did not seem to be aware what 
was correct and what was not !’—-so on, ad infinitum; and then you 
turned upon him. Did you turn upon him, Eve?” 

“Lottie, I think you must have*heard every word.” 

“ But I haven’t done yet. You conquered him—you shamed 
him—you brought him to your feet, and he forgot that there was 
such a person in the world as Lottie! He declared that it was you 
he loved—and that he was jealous, furiously jealous! But you did 
not forget me, Eve! you were true as steel to your friend, and you 
left him—left him in his passion and his grief and his remorse, with- 
out daring to give one look behind !” 

Eve only answered with her tears, and Lottie went on. ‘And 
now for my confession! Balzac says that a woman’s friendship is 
much better worth having than her love. I gave you all mine, and 
was romantic enough to wish to prove it by an act of self-immolation, 
which everybody except yourself would have understood. Your love 
for Harry Davenant perplexed and troubled me. Self-satisfied and 
shallow, he was, as I imagined, carelessly and arrogantly trifling with 
your deep affection, and I made up my mind that no sacrifice could 
be too great whereby to force you into seeing him, not in the colours 
of your fancy, but in his own true colours: man of the world, heart- 
less and mercenary. No words of mine could have persuaded you of 
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this, but if he should be led to throw over a life’s love without a 
struggle, even you must be convinced that he was worthless. It 
happened just as I desired, but he was not firm enough to carry it 
through. He is far more honest than I thought, and cannot disguise 
that he has come very nearly to hating me, and that he is truly, 
seriously, distractedly in love with you.” 

“ Lottie! Lottie! what is it you mean?” 

‘I was in hopes you might have been won by a better man—a 
man that it would be a privilege to follow to the ends of the earth! 
but my plans have failed; I meant to have made a victim of myself 
for the good of you all: I have ‘steered out in mid-sea by guidance 
of the stars,’ so shipwreck was to be expected!” 

“ Dear, dear Lottie! How I have misunderstood you!” 

Yes, indeed! and now what is to be done? Who is going to 
disentangle the skein, and to explain to Harry Davenant what Lottie 
Craven meant when she said ‘‘ Yes ”? 





—Wi PRB REE 


FIRST TIME AT CHURCH. 


Just three years old ! and without a thought of all the rites and creeds ; 
Just three years old! and unconscious quite of the soul’s unbounded needs; 
Content it should draw what life it may from the food on which it feeds. 


Just three years old! and brought to church to sit in the narrow pew, 
And wonder at all the mysteries that rise before her view— 
The noiseless movement down the aisle ; the crowd, and the faces new; 


The organ that peals out magic s‘rains, though hidden from the sight ; 
The arches, and windows of pictured glass that tow’r to such a height ; 
The eagle that bears the Bible up; the choir in their robes of white. 


To wonder and watch with childish awe that is more than mere surprise, 
That seems to catch in the tones of earth some echo of the skies, 
And reflects itself in the tender face, in the solemn, wide grey eyes, 


Out of whose cloudless, dewy depths glimmers the earliest ray 
Of the awak’ning love, whose dawn heralds a fuller day, 
When, though the shadows may darker lie, the mists will melt away— 


When the types shall find their antitypes, and the mysteries be made clear, 
Though the deeper mysteries beyond will gather yet more near, 
Awaiting a new and brighter dawn e’er they shall disappear. 


Just three years old! and brought to church, though she can take no share 
In the praises rising to God’s high Throne, in confession or earnest pray’r ; 
Brought but to learn the reverence due to the awful Presence there. 


Just three years old ! with folded hands, she kneels when the others kneel ; 
And surely the blessing which falls on them may also gently steal 

Over the innocent baby head, bent down in mute appeal: 

EMMA RHODES, 
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